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The  articles  in  the  following  pages 
have  all  previously  been  published 
in  The  Dally  Ontario,  Belleville, 
Ontario,  Canada.  They  are  the 
result  of  an  independent  and  unso* 
licited  investigation  by  the  publishers 
of  that  journal  of  the  working  of 
Local  Option  in  the  more  populous 
centers.  It  will  be  noticed  that  iden- 
tically the  same  class  is  visited  in 
each  town — the  mayors,  reeves,  po- 
lico  magistrates,  chiefs  of  police,  lead- 
ing manufacturers,  merchants  and 
business  men.  Their  opinions  are 
published,  without  regard  to  whether 
they  favor  or  oppose  local  option. 

The  articles  are  now  republished 
collectively  at  the  request  of  the 
Citizens’  Welfare  League  of  Belleville 
and  are  commended  to  the  considera- 
tion of  voters  as  an  exceedingly  fair 
and  straightforward  statement  of  act- 
ual conditions  in  the  larger  towns 
and  the  cities  which  have  local  pro- 
hibition and  whose  population  and 
status  more  closely  resemble  those  of 
Belleville. 


Forming  Ha^ly  Conclusions 


(Editorial  from  The  Daily  Ontario  Nov.  23rd,  1915.) 

/ 

For  some  unaccountable  reason  there  is  usually  a great 
apiount  of  passion  displayed  wherever  there  is  a contest  on  the 
subject  of  local  option. 

This  is  entirely  unnecessary.  In  fact  it  is  just  such  a ques- 
tion as  should  be  determined  by  the  coolest  of  judgment  after 
careful  investigation. 

The  administration  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  with  which  civilized  society  has  to  deal.  In  all  Anglo- 
Saxon  countries,  the  intemperate  use  of  intoxicating  drink  re- 
sults in  more  serious  evils  than  spring  from  any  other  single 
cause.  To  reduce  and  minimise  those  evils  is  the  aim  of  every 
good  citizen. 

There  are  some  who  favor,  with  a good  deal  of  plausibility, 
v ide  open  sale,  with  no  more  restrictions  than  are  placed  on  the 
sale  of  groceries.  Temperance  they  tell  us  should  be  a matter 
of  education  and  moral  suasion,  the  same  in  the  matter  of  liquors 
as  in  the  use  of  foods. 

The  favorite  method  in  English-speaking  countries,  is  to 
restrict  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  to  those  who  receive  and  pay 
for  a license  for  this  exclusive  privilege. 

Others  again  advocate  the  Gothenburg  or  South  Carolina 
system,  a modified  form  of  which  has  been  introduced  into  the 
province  of  Saskatchewan.  Here  the  sale  is  conducted  exclusive-  / 
ly  by  government  officials  who  receive  a stated  salary,  but  have 
r»o  pecuniary  interest  in  promoting  the  business.  The  liquor  y 
not  allowed  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  and  is  not  sold  m 
smaller  quantities  than  flasks  of  regulation  size. 

Then  comes  local  option,  or  prohibition  over  a small  area 
as  a result  of  a favorable  vote.  There  are  many  who  regard  this 
as  preferable  to  total  prohibition  because  it  becomes  law  only 
where  public  opinion  is  favorable,  and  is  therefore  more  likely 
to  be  enforced. 
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There  are  still  others  who  would  prohibit  entirely  the  sale 
of  ardent  spirits  such  as  whiskey,  rum  and  brandy,  but  grant 
licenses  for  the  sale  of  beers,  ales  and  wines  containing  a low  per- 
centage of  alcohol. 

Lastly  come  the  totahprohibitionists  who  would  exterminate 
the  traffic,  root  and  branch,  by  state-wide  prevention  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  all  forms  of  booze. 

If  by  “temperance”  people  we  mean  those  who  wish  to  reduce? 
the  evils  attendant  upon  the  traffic  to  the  lowest  residue,  there 
are.  earnest  temperance  people  to  be  found  advocating  one  or 
another  of  all  these  methods  of  administration.  The  great  ma- 
jority, however,  aim  at  national  prohibition  as  the  goal  ultimate- 
ly to  be  reached. 

To  many  people,  particularly  among  our  English  friends, 
prohibition  and  local  option  are  abhorrent  because  they  inter- 
fere with  “personal  liberty.” 

Such  argument  is  not  worthy  of  serious  attention.  The 
license  system  also  interferes  with  personal  liberty  because  it 
prevents  more  than  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  people  from  en- 
gaging in  the  sale  of  intoxicants.  Every  law  on  the  statute  books 
is  an  interference  with  individual  liberty. 

Organized  and  civilized  society  is  only  possible  because  the 
individual  has  surrendered  many  of  his  rights  and  liberties  for 
the  common  good. 

The  good  citizen  in  a modern  state  asks  the  privilege,  not 
of  being  able  to  do  exactly  as  he  pleases,  but  liberty  to  do  what  is 
right,  particularly  with  regard  to  his  neighbor. 

Local  option,  then,  is  one  of  the  best  known  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  liquor  traffic.  The  people  of  Belleville  will  have 
the  privilege  of  voting  upon  the  question  of  whether  that  or 
th  license  system  is  preferable  on  the  third  day  of  next  January, 
at  the  same  time  as  the  municipal  election. 

We  would  probably  be  well  within  the  mark  if  we  were  to  say 
that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  electors  have  already  made  up  their 
minds  firmly  which  way  they  are  going  to  vote. 

We  fear  that  in  most  cases  preconceived  opinions  and  preju- 
dice have  determined  the  voter’s  attitude  rather  than  adequate 
knowledge 'of  the  subject. 
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That  is  decidedly  the  wrong  way  to  go  about  the  settlement 
1 of  a question  that  is  highly  difficult  and  both  economic  and  moral 
■ in  its  nature.  That  is  why  there  is  so  much  intolerant  diversity 
of  opinion  and  so  much  bitterness  of  feeling  in  almost  every  place 
where  a local  option  contest  looms  into  view. 

We  can  see  no  more  necessity  for  becoming  ill-natured  or 
nasty  over  a temperance  election  than  over  a contest  for  the  may- 
oralty or  a vote  to  spend  money  on  a new  bridge. 

If  there  is  one  form  of  liberty  that  should  be  more  carefully 
safeguarded  than  another  it  is  liberty  to  form  our  own  opinions 
and  to  express  them  at  the  appropriate  time  if  we  so  desire. 

If  the  advocates  of  the  license  system  would  but  remember 
that  the  license  itself  is  a special  privilege  they  have  been  grant- 
ed from  year  to  year  by  organized -society,  and  that  the  special 
privilege  that  society  has  granted,  society  has  an  equal  right  to 
take  away,  there  would  be  less  acrimonious  and  foolish  talk 
about  vested  rights  and  the  injustice  of  majorities. 

On  the  other  hand  temperance  promoters  are  too  prone  to 
forget  that  all  the  adherents  of  the  license  system  are  not  booze- 
fighters  or  the  proprietors  of  boozariums.  Many  are  quite 
as  earnest  and  sincere  in  their  temperance  opinions  as  the  most 
ardent  and  extreme  of  total  prohibitionists. 

This  decision  between  local  option  and  license  is  not  one 
therefore  that  should  be  made  hastily  or  as  the  result  of  prejudice. 
We  should  preserve  an  open  and  inquiring  mind,  sludy  all  avail- 
able data  on  both  sides  of  the  subject  and  then  when  we  go  to  the 
polls  be  able  to  give  an  intelligent  reason  why  we  cast  our  vote 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Those  in  favor  of  local  option  assert  that  it  greatly  reduces 
drinking  and  the  general  consumpton  of  alcoholic  liquors  in 
any  community.  Crime  is  lessened.  Prosperity  in  business  re- 
sults from  the  money  being  spent  in  the  channels  of  productive 
industry  instead  of  the  waste  of  drink.  The  treating  habit  is 
abolished.  Temptation  is  removed  from  the  pathway  of  the  boys 
and  the  young  men. 

The  devotees  of  the  license  system  contend  that  local  option 
actually  results  in  greater  and  more  numerous  exhibitions  of 
drunkenness.  Drinking  increases,  beers  and  the  lighter  bever- 
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ages  are  exchanged  for  the  more  concentrated  Scotch.  Bottles 
are  carried  to  barns  and  alley-ways  and  in  thi&  way 
hundreds  of  boys  are  initiated  who  would  never  be  served  in  a 
licensed  bar.  Bottles  are  taken  to  the  homes  that  would  never 
otherwise  know  such  a sight.  The  crime  of  perjury  becomes 
epidemic.  Business  is  driven  away  from  the  local  option  centre. 
Hotel  accommodation  gets  to  be  a horrible  joke.  In  short, 
well  regulated  system  is  succeeded  by  disorder  and  generally 
chaotic  conditions. 

These  conflicting  statements  and  contentions  are  difficult  to 
reconcile,  and  it  is  extremely  hard  for  the  average  citizen  to 
form  an  intelligent  opinion  from  the  variety  of  testimony  that  is 
offered. 

Our  best  guide  is  the  experience  of  others. 

Local  option  has  never  been  carried  by  an  urban  municipali- 
ty in  Ontario.  Peterborough  and  Brantford  came  nearly  doing  so, 
but  failed  on  account  of  the  Three-Fifths  clause.  Owen  Sound 
and  Galt  have  become  cities  since  local  option  was  adopted  by 
them.  > 

To  enable  our  readers  to  base  their  cpnclusions  on  this 
important  question  on  reliable  data,  a representative  of  The 
Ontario  will  during  the  next  few  days  visit  some  of  the  largest 
centres  in  the  Province  where  local  option  is  in  force  and  where 
conditions  are  somewhat  similar  to  what  they  are  in  Belleville. 

Conditions  will  be  presented  in  their  true  light,  exactly  as 
we  find  them.  Our  method  will  be  to  interview  the  leading  town 
rfficials  such  as  the  mayor,  the  police  magistrate,  the  chief  of 
police,  the  largest  manufacturers  and  employers  of  labor,  and  the 
more  prominent  business  men.  We  will  seek  no  advance  infor- 
mation in  any  case  as  to  what  opinions  the  man  about  to  be  inter- 
viewed may  hold.  We  will  let  each  man  tell  his  own  story  and 
present  his  views  exactly  as  he  gives  them  to  us.  To  each  man 
who  has  been  interviewed  we  will  send  back  a marked  copy  of 
the  paper  to  make  sure  he  has  been  fairly  and  correctly  reported. 
The  facts  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  local  option  will  be  pre- 
sented just  as  we  find  them  with  the  idea  of  giving  a true  picture 
of  real  conditions,  and  not  colored  by  any  personal  views  our  rep- 
resentative may  or  may  not  hold.  Both  sides  will  be  given  an 
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opportunity  to  present  the  arguments  pro  and  con. 

If  local  option  is  a good  measure  it  should  have  no  fear  of 
impartial  investigation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  worked  out 
badly  in  the  larger  centers  of  population,  it  would  be  well  for  the 
electors  here  to  know  something  about  it  prior  to  polling  day. 

We  will  not  interview  teachers  or  preachers  or  lawyers  or 
physicians  except  where  they  happen  to  occupy  official  positions. 
Not  because  we  regard  their  judgment  as  any  less  reliable,  but 
rather  because  we  prefer  to  go  to  the  man  in  touch  with  the  thing 
itself. 

For  instance  the  chief  of  police  does  not  have  to  give  his 
opinion  secondhand  as  to  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness 
and  the  compartive  conditions  in  regard  to  sobriety.  The  manu- 
facturer can  tell  us  whether  his  men  are  frequently  off  duty  be- 
cause of  too  great  fondness  for  the  cup  that  both  cheers  and 
inebriates.  The  merchant  can  inform  us  whether  his  farmer  cus- 
tomers have  been  driven  away  to  some  other  town  where  they 
can  obtain  the  licensed  goods  without  let  or  hindrance,  and 
whether  his  town  customers  are  paying  their  accounts  better 
as  is  frequently  claimed  by  the  “Fors.” 

The  evidence  we  shall  present  will  be  first-hand  information 
from  the  men  who  have  seen  and  know  the  thing  itself. 

The  Ontario  is  not  undertaking  this  work  at  the  suggestion 
of  any  individual  or  organisation,  but  entirely  as  a matter  of 
journalistic  enterprise  and  of  service  to  our  readers  who  may 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  travel  or  to  pursue  independent 
inquiry. 

Local  option  will  thus  be  seen  from  the  inside,  from  sources 
of  information  that  are  not  available  to  the  ordinary  traveller, 
but  which  will  be  given  in  detail  by  our  reporter. 
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How  Local  Option  has  Worked  in 
Town  of  (ampbellford 

Representative  of  the  Ontario  Visits  Thriving  Town  on 
the  River  Trent  Which  has  had  Eight  Years  of 
Local  Prohibition — What  Merchants,  Manu- 
facturers and  Town  Officials  Have  to  say. 

(From  Daily  Ontario,  Nov.  24,  1915) 


As  forecasted  in  our  editorial  col- 
umns yesterday,  we  produce  today  a 
report  of  a visit  of  a representative  of 
The  Daily  Ontario  to  the  thriving 
town  of  Campbellford,  which,  as  the 
most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  is 
located  thirty  miles  to  the  north-west 
of  Belleville  on  the  beautiful  shores 
of  the  river  Trent. 

Campbellford  voted  on  the  Local 
Option  test  in  January  1907  and  car- 
ried the  measure  by  a majority  of  sev- 
en votes  over  the  sixty  per  cent,  re- 
quirement. The  town  has  therefore 
had  more  than  eight  years  of  drought, 
and  the  opposition  has  never  felt 
strong  enough  to  bring  on  a repeal 
vote. 

The  town  authorities  enjoy  the 
reputation  of  having  given  the  bylaw 
good  enforcement  and  conditions 
there  might  be  accepted  as  fairly 
representative  of  what  we  should  ex- 
pect where  local  option  had  been  giv- 
en a reasonable  opportunity  to  prove 
its  worth. 

A Wealthy  Farming  District 

The  town  has  a remarkably  beauti- 
ful situation  between  the  hills  that 
hank  the  magnificent  Trent  water- 
way. For  many  miles  on  every  side 
the  rich  valleys  and  fertile,  sloping 


hills  extend.  Commodious  farm 
houses  and  capacious  barns  give  am- 
ple evidence  of  a degree  of  prosperi- 
ty among  the  tillers  of  the  soil  such 
as  few  rural  communities  in  Ontario 
enjoy.  The  Scottish  strain  of  set- 
tlers predominates,  and  we  are  there- 
for not  surprised  to  see  everywhere 
the  tokens  of  thrift,  thoroughness 
and  consistent  progress.  A town  with 
such  a well-to-do  environment  is  in- 
deed fortunate. 

A Thriving  Town 

Campbellford  itself  gives  one  the 
impression  of  stability  rather  than  of 
hustling  progress.  One  does  not  see 
whole  streets  of  new  homes  erected 
over  night  for  the  thronging  work- 
men. There  has  been  growth,  but  it 
has  been  slow.  Perhaps  fifty  new 
homes  of  substantial  character  have 
been  built  within  the  past  five  years, 
and  the  population  has  increased 
from  2900  in  1907  to  3200  at  the 
present  time. 

There  is  not  a vacant  dwelling  in 
the  entire  town. 

Campbellford  has  four  large  indus- 
tries— the  Weston  Shoe  Co.,  the  Trent 
Valley  Woollen  Mills  Co.,  the  North- 
umberland Paper  Co.,  and  tne  Dick- 
son Bridge  Co.  All  are  exceedingly 
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busy  and  some  are  compelled  to  work 
night  shifts  to  complete  their  orders. 

The  town  has  not  realized  its  ex- 
pectations as  a manufacturing  cen- 
ter but  may  shortly  come  into  its 
own  The  obvious  advantages  of  the 
place  must  sooner  or  later  make  their 
influence  felt. 

The  town  owns,  not  only  a lighting 
plant  and  waterworks,  but  one  of  the 
dams  up  the  river  from  which  it 
offers  power  for  new  industries  for 
an  extremely  modest  price. 

Hotel  Accommodation 

The  uifiform  statement  made  by  all 
parties  was  that  Campbellford  had 
hotels  of  which  the  town  might  be 
proud.  They  have  greatly  improved 
since  the  passage  of  local  option. 
The  Windsor  charges  two  dollars  a 
day  and  enjoys  a splendid  reputa- 
tion among  travelling  men.  The  St. 
Lawrence  is  also  au  excellent  house, 
while  the  Queens  and  the  Gibson 
house  cater  more  to  boarders  and  the 
farming  trade. 

After  local  option  became  law  the 
hotel-keepers  boarded  up  their  sheds 
and  refused  accommodation  to  the 
farmers,  but  the  temperance  people 
at  once  threw  open  the  church  sheds 
and  allowed  the  farmers  their  use 
free  of  charge.  The  hotel-men  came 
down. 

Farm  Trade  Not  Driven  Away 

We  called  upon  the  Mayor,  Mr.  W. 
J.  Armstrong,  in  the  early  morning. 
He  conducts  one  of  the  largest  gener- 
al stores  in  thetown,  having  succeed- 
ed his  father,  the  late  W.  W.  Arm- 
strong in  the  business  in^l887.  Mr. 
Armstrong  has  been  two  years  in 
the  mayor’s  chair  and  enjoys  great 
popularity  throughout  the  town.  The 


bulk  of  his  trade  is  with  the  farming 
community. 

"What  has  been  the  effect  of  Local 
Option  on  your  business  with  the  far- 
mers?” inquired  the  scribe. 

"Local  Option  doesn’t  prevent  the 
farmers  coming  to  town,”  said  the 
mayor.  "On  the  contrary  I have  heard 
fathers  and  mothers  say  that  they 
didn’t  feel  uneasy  now  to  have  their 
boys  go  to  Campbellford,  since  temp- 
tation had  been  removed.  Owing  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  treating  system 
farmers  did  not  now  feel  compelled  to 
spend  their  money  in  a social  way. 
I cannot  say  that  my  own  trade  has 
been  affected  very  greatly  in  that 
manner  one  way  or  the  other.  I 
know  of  no  customer  that  has  been 
driven  from  the  town. 

"In  the  town  itself  there  is  less 
intoxication  and  less  drinking.  I 
have  talked  with  men  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  drinking,  and  some  to  quite 
an  extent,  and  their  statement  is  that 
it  is  the  best  thing  that  ever  sruck 
the  town.  I have  also  heard  men 
who  are  accustomed  to  just  taking  a 
social  glass  say  that  they  hoped  the 
license  system  would  never  again  be 
adopted  in  Campbellford,  for  it  has 
certainly  cut  out  the  treating  sys- 
tem wl  ich  is  the  curse  of  the  whole 
trade. 

“So  far  as  the  town  is  concerned  I 
know  that  it  means  a vast  improve- 
ment and  benefit  to  many  families, 
and  I would  say  that  no  business  man 
need  be  afraid  of  the  passing  of  the 
bylaw  injuring  or  hurting  his  business 
in  any  way.” 

No  Drunken  Employees. 

We  found  Mr.  D.  F.  Robertson, 
Reeve  of  the  town,  at  his  beautiful 
home  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
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He  is  the  general  manager  of  the 
Northumberland  Paper  Company, 
employing  about  eighty  hands,  and 
is  one  of  the  pushing  energetic  young 
business  men  who  mean  so  much  to 
the  welfare  of  a town  and  to  the 
country’s  progress  as  a whole.  He 
has  had  three  years  of  the  reeveship 
and  Campbellford  seems  well  pleased 
with  the  choice  for  his  last  election 
was  by  acclamation. 

“I  cannot  remember,”  said  Mr. 
Robertson  to  The  Ontario,  “ a single 
instance  of  when  there  has  been  in- 
toxication among  our  employees. 
There  is  no  question  about  local  op- 
tion having  reduced  the  evils  of  in- 
temperance in  Campbellford.  Hotel 
accommodation  is  very  much  better 
than  it  was  before.” 

A Magistrate  Who  Enforces  The  Law 

In  Mr.  G.  A.  Payne,  barrister,  and 
police  magistrate,  Campbellford  has 
a citizen  and  official  v^Jio  is  a valuable 
asset  to  the  community.  The  would- 
be  perjurer  who  comes  before  G.  A. 
Payne  to  lie  about  who  gave  him 
the  whiskey  has  a mighty  slim  chance 
to  get  away  with  the  goods.  He  is 
plainly  informed  that  he  is  lying  and 
requested  to  save  trouble  and  tell 
the  truth.  He  generally  tells  the 
truth — after  he  is  warned.  Mr.  Payne 
is  not  a wild-eyed  temperance  en- 
thusiast, but  a plain  practical  lawyer 
who  knows  the  weaknesses  of  local 
option  and  does  not  gloss  them  over. 

“We  have  in  local  option  a splen- 
did law,”  said  Mr.  Payne,  “which  if 
strictly  enforced  by  the  proper  au- 
thorities would  reduce  drinking  to 
a minimum.  We  have  had  15  convic- 
tions for  drunkenness  in  Campbell- 
ford during  the  present  year.  This 
is  possibly  more  than  would  have  tak- 
en place  in  a similar  period  under 


license.  But,  there  is  this  difference 
—we  now  arrest,  everybody  who  is 
feeling  a bit  hilarious  and  make  him 
tell  where  he  got  the  liquor.  There 
were  four  convictions  this  year  for 
illegal  sale.  I think  that  perhaps 
four-fifths  of  the  liquor  consumed  in 
Campbellford  is  purchased  in  Camp- 
bellford. Speaking  generally  however, 
consumption  had  very  decidedly  de- 
creased. There  wa^  now  no  drunk- 
enness around  the  hotels,  and  not 
near  the  amount  of  drinking  in  a so- 
cial way  or  by  treating.  No  beer  was 
sold.  The  sale  of  ardent  spirits  was 
increased  in  proportion,  though  not 
absolutely.  There  was  almost  no 
drinking  among  youths  or  minors. 
There  had  been  only  one  or  two 
cases  of  that  in  eight  years.  I do 
not  think  that  there  is  greater  con- 
sumption of  liquor  in  the  homes. 
But  you  must  not  assume  that  local 
option  cures  everything  and  makes 
all  homes  happy.  There  had  proba- 
bly been  an  increase  of  perjury  or  at- 
tempted perjury.  I am  not  altogeth- 
er suited  with  the  act,  but  yet  I can- 
not suggest  improvements.  The  en- 
forcement means  everything. 

“I  cannot  see  that  it  has  had  any 
effect  on  outside  trade  one  way  or 
the  other.” 

No  More  Wife  Beating 

Robert  Linn,  Chief  of  Police,  af- 
firmed that  drunkenness  had  very 
greatly  decreased.  “We  sometimes 
go  two  or  three  months  now  without 
an  arrest,”  said  the  chief.  “There 
has  been  only  one  case  of  street  fight- 
ing caused  by  booze  in  several  years. 
There  is  some  bottle  drinking.  This 
seems  to  run  in  streaks.  Following 
a conviction  everybody  is  very  care- 
ful for  a time.  I am  very  cautious 
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about,  laying  informations  to  see  that 
I have  my  facts  clear.  There  is  only 
once  that  I did  not  secure  a con- 
viction. Local  option  is  certainly  a 
success  as  compared  with  license.  I 
have  much  less  work  to  do  now. 
There  is  not  nearly  sa  much  treating 
among  our  young  men  now.  I used 
to  have  ten  calls  where  I have  one 
now  where  women  were  being  abused 
by  drunken  husbands.” 

Mr.  Linn  has  held  his  position  for 
ten  years  and  knows  both  systems. 

Local  Option  Does  Thousands  of  Dol- 
lars Damage. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Ferris,  head  of  the  firm 
of  J.  B.  Ferris  & Co.,  who  have  the 
largest  general  store  in  Campbellford, 
informed  us  that  he  had  voted  and 
worked  for  local  option,  but  he  would 
never  do  so  again.  “It  has  done 
thousands  of  dollars  damage  to  Camp- 
bellford” was  the  emphatic  and  ra- 
ther startling  statement  Mr.  Ferris 
made  to  The  Ontario.  We  asked  him 
to  elucidate  and  he  explained  by  say- 
ing that  thousands  of  dollars  were  be- 
ing sent  out  of  the  town  every  year 
to  buy  liquor,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  town  is  losing  the  revenue  from 
the  licenses.  We  asked  Mr.  Ferris 
what  effect  it  had  on  outside  trade, 
and  he  answered  that  it  was  difficult 
to  say  in  any  specific  instance  why  a 
man  went  to  another  town.  But  there 
were  many  men  who  liked  a drink 
and  they  naturally  preferred  to  go 
where  it  could  be  purchased  without 
let  or  hindrance.  “There  is 

Great  Sociability  in  a Glass  of  Beer” 

was  the  significant  remark  made  by 
Mr.  Ferris.  The  temperance  people 
thought  that  all  they  had  to  do  was 
to  pass  the  act  and  then  they  could 


sit  down  and  the  law  would  enforce 
itself. 

“But  has  not  drunkenness  dirnin^'”^ 
ished?”  asked  the  reporter. 

“There  is  not  so  much  open  drunk- 
enness on  the  street,”  said  Mr.  Ferris, 

“but  there  is  drunkenness  of  a worse 
kind  at  the  homes.  The  amount  of 
broken  bottles  in  the  lanes  and  back 
yards  is  a disgrace.” 

Some  Cases  of  Reform 

Mr.  Harry  Black,  head  of  the  firm 
of  H & L.  Black,  the  largest  butchers 
in  town,  was  very  moderate  in  his  ex- 
pressions. He  hadn’t  noticed  much 
difference  in  regard  to  the  payment 
of  accounts,  but  he  did  know  of  some 
cases  of  reformation  and  quite  a num- 
ber of  young  men  who  had  been  mod- 
erate drinkers  who  had  quit.Speaking 
generally  the  evils  had  been  reduced, 
but  there  was  a considerable  bottle 
trade. 

Another  leading  merchant  who 
would  not  permit  us  to  uise  his  name 
said  that  there  was  a large  bottle 
trade  in  strong  liquors.  He  saw  sev- 
eral groups  with  bottles  on  the  pre- 
vious Saturday  night.  There  was  not 
so  much  absolute  intoxication  now'  but 
was  more  drinking  around  livery  ista- 
bies  and  back  yards. 

Getting  Away  From  Temptation 

Mr.  Geo.  A.  Kingston,  publisher  of 
The  Herald,  who  issues  one  of  the 
best  local  papers  in  eastern  Ontario, 
was  the  next  victim  of  the  interview- 
er. “Our  boys  are  not  drinking  or 
learning  to  drink”  said  Mr.  Kingston, 
“what  drinking  we  have  is  mostly 
confined  to  the  old  timers  in  whom 
the  habit  has  became  fixed.  Intoxi- 
cated men  were  rarely  seen.  I know 
a number  personally  who  have  re- 
formed. I know  of  families  who  have 
moved  to  ©ampbellfo/rd  to  get  away 
from  temptation.  Men  who  used  to  be 
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continuously  drunk  are  now  keeping 
fairly  straight.  Many  moderate  drink - 
-ershave  ijuiti entirely,.  Hotel  accommo- 
dation has  improved.  Travellers  speak 
of  the  quietness  of  our  hotels  in  com- 
parison with  those  under  license.  So 
iar  as  I am  aware  no  farm  trade  has 

been  driven  away.” 

Improved  Conditions 

Mr.  Richard  Weston,  'Secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Weston  Shoe  Com 
pany,  which  employs  ninety  hands  was 
very  much  in  favor  of  local  option. 
They  had  previously  (been  established 
in  Toronto,  but  they  never  knew  when 
their  men  would  be  absent  on  ac- 
count of  drunkenness..  After  coming 
to  Cam  pbe  Ilford  they  found  condi- 
tions  vastly  improved.  They  now  al- 
most never  had  a hand  who  failed  to 
report  for  duty.  He  had  seen  only  one 
or  two  intoxicated  men  on  the  streets 
in  months. 

Drinking  Reduced 

Mr.  Charles  West,  the  town  cherk, 
whom  no  one  would  accuse  of  being 
a man  of  sentiment),  expressed  th.-* 
opinion  that  there  was  not  near  the 
amount  of  drinking  that  had  been 
taking  place  under  license. 

No  Detrimental  Effect 

Mr,  J.  A.  Irwin,  several  {times  may- 
or, and  proprietor  of  one  of  the  lar- 
gest general  stores  said  that  he  no- 
ticed no  detrimental  effect  as  the  re- 
sult of  local  option,.  He  .knew  of  fam  - 
ilies that  had  little  or  nothing  before 
the  passage  of  local  option  that  were 
now  comfortable.  Outside  of  ten  ora 
dozen  confirmed  lovers  of  drink  in 
the  town  he  saw  little  drinking  and 
very  rarely  saw  a drunken  man.  He 
had  heard  of  no  case  where  trade 
had  gone  to  licensed  townSt,  because 
of  local  option  in  Cam  pbe  11  ford,  but 
he  did  know  of  at  least  one  instance 
where  a customer  came  to  Camp- 
feelifOrd  because  the  temptation  was 
removed.  There  was  no  better  hotel 
accommodation  in  the  country  than 
that  possessed  by  Cam, pbe  Ilford.  The 


commercial  men  all  spoke  highly  of  it 

Prefers  Local  Option 

Mr,  E.  A.  Terrill,  manager  of  Mc- 
Intosh Bros’  fine  store  at  Campbell* 
ford  is  a bright  young  business  man 
who  is  well  (satisfied  with  the  work- 
ing of  local  option.  Their  business  had 
doubled  in  fourteen  months.  He  isaw 
no  bottle  drinking  among  the  young 
men  or  boys.  He  knew  of  no  ill  effect 
on  business.  He  (had  lived  under  both 
the  license  and  local  option  isy stems 
and  unhesitatingly  endorsed  the  lat 
ter. 

Brought  Up  In  a Hotel 

Mr.  Charles  Davidson*  the  leading 
baker  of  the  town,  confectioner,  etc,, 
as  well  as  a member  of  'the  town 
council,  stated  that  he  had  kept  hotel 
for  twenty-two  years,  but  was  now 
out  for  loical  option.  “It  has  helped 
my  own  business  and  has  helped  the 
Itiowm”  said  Mr  Davidson.  ‘I  know  of  a 
large  number  who  used  to  ispend  their 
money  in  drink  who  are  now  (saving 
'their  earnings  and  paying  for  what 
they  get.  I do  not  know  of  a single 
case  where  trade  has  been  driven  from 
the  town.  There  is  .some  drinking  but 
it  is  mostly  confined  to  booze-fighters. 
Occasionally  I see  a drunk,,  but  I can 
see  more  in  an  hour  in  isome  of  the 
licensed  towns  around  here,,  than  I 
would  be  likely  to  see  <in  a whc^o 
month  in  Cam  pbe  Ilford,.” 

Messrs.  Caskey  and  Allan  who  have 
'the  largest  grocery  in  town  had  only 
been  in  business  there  a few  months 
said  that  their  accounts  were  prompt- 
ly paid  in  cash.  There  was  a certain 
amount  of  drinking  but  it  was  not 
serious/. 

Well  Satisfied 

We  saw  Mr.  Moore.,  the  manager  of 
the  Trent  Valley  Woollen  Mills  where 
two  hundred  hands  are  employed.  He 
was  too  busy  to  answer  any  questions 
at  the  time  of  our  visit,  but  he  said 
that  a paper  he  and  65  of  of  the  leading 
business  and  professional  men  had 
Signed  expressed  his  sentiments.  The 
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paper  contained  a general  statement 
that  local  option  had  been  a pro- 
nounced success  in  Cam pbe Ilford  and 
that  they  were  all  well  satisfied  with 
its  working. 

Mr.  W.  H,,  Ashton,  tor  35  years 
master  mechanic  at  the  Trent  Valley 
Woollen  Mililsi,  is  poke  of  the  greatly 
Improved  conditions  in  regard  to  so- 
briety. Now,  he  said,  there  was  rarely 
a lapse  -among  their  workmen. 


It  may  be  inferred  that  because  the 


balance  of  testimony  recorded  above 
seems  to  favor  local  option  that  our 
representative  deliberately  .sougbTout 
those,  in  its  favor.  Such  is  not  "the^ 
case..  Ais  outlined  in  yesterday’s  edi- 
torial our  plan  was  to  .interview  the 
chief  town  officials,  the  leading  man- 
ufacturers and  merchants  as  far  aa 
time  permitted.  We  did  not  seek  ad- 
vance information  as  to  the  opinions 
held,,  but  took  them  just  as  they  came 
We  have  in  every  case  used  the  ut- 
most endeavor  to>  give  a fair  and  ac- 
curate report  of  each  interview. 


Visit  to  Owen  Sound,  the  Battle  Ground 
of  Local  Option 

Ontario  Representative  Gives  Reports  of  Interviews 
and  Impressions  Gained  from  a Journey  to  Owen- 
Sound— -Business  Men  and  Town  Officials 
Talk  Freely  of  the  Benefits  and  Short- 
comings of  Local  Option 

(From  the  Daily  Ontario  of  Nov.  26,  1616.) 


Whenover  we  speak  of  local  op- 
tion our  minds  instinctively  turn  to 
Owen  Sound,  which  has  been  the 
scene  of  more  fiercely  contested  bat- 
tles between  the  “Drys”  and  'the 
“Wets”  than  have  taken  place  in  any 
municipality  in  Ontario.  Other  cen- 
ters have  had  as  many  contests  on 
the  temperance  issue,  but  there  is  no 
other  place  where  the  warfure  has 
been  of  so  sanguinary  a nature. 

The  “Dry”  forces  have  invariably 
won,  but  the  opposition  has  been  by 
no  means  annihilated.  Right  now 
there  is  before  the  Owen  Sound  city 
council  a petition  to  which  over  elev- 
en hundred  signatures  are  attached 
asking  that  a repeal  by-l^w  be  sub- 
mitted at  the  coming  January  elec- 
tions. The  council  has  not  yet  de- 
cided that  the  petition  will  be  grant- 
ed but  in  all  probability  that  will  be 
done. 

A Peculiar  Situation 

The  situation  in  Owen  Sound  is  pe- 
culiar. .Local  Option  was  first  passed 
in  January  1906  before  the  Three- 
Fifths  “iniquity”  was  perpetrated 
and  straight  majority  was  the  rule. 
The  same  rule  therefore  . overns  in 
the  repeal.  Here  are  the  figures  for 


three  of  the  four  elections,— 

Jan.  1906,  majority  for — 420 
“ 1909  “ “ 181 

“ 1913  “ “ 120 

The  reduction  in  the  majority  be- 
tween 1906  and  1909  does  not  mean 
quite  so  much  as  is  apparent.  Before 
the  vote  was  taken  in  the  latter  year 
the  town's  area  was  .reduced  by  the 
separation  of  a suburban  district  of 
2000  acres  and  containing  several 
hundred  votes.  The  majority  of  those 
in  the  separated  section  favored  lo- 
cal option. 

Several  prominent  and  influential 
citizens  took  sides  against  local  op- 
tion on  the  start  and  they  Lave  never 
been  won  over.  Their  opposition 
gives  to  the  Antis  a standing  and 
force  and  permanency  they  would  not 
otherwise  possess. 

He-e,  too,  one  might  find  some  vin- 
dication of  Sir  Jamesx  Whitney’s  at* 
titude  towards  straight  majority  rule 
in  local  option  contests. 

In  Campbellford  and  several  other 
places  where  it  requires  a sixty  per 
cent  majority  to  repeal  local  option 
the  forces  favoring  license  realize 
that  the  fight  is  hopeless  and  local  op- 
tion has  come  to  be  accepted  as  a per- 
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manent  situation.  The  people  have 
pretty  well  forgotten  that  the  license 
system  ever  was  in  force  and  the  old 
division  and  animosity  is  obliterated. 

In  Owen  Sound,  however,  the  peo- 
ple are  still  ranged  in  two  hostile 
camps,  and  everybody  knows  where 
everybody  else  stands.  With  a new 
contest  looming  up  every  three  years 
the  divisions  are  sharply  drawn  and 
much  bitterness  of  feeling  is  gener- 
ated. The  Three-Fifths  clause  has 
its  good  points. 

Good  Hotel  Accommodation 

By  leaving  Belleville  by  the  C.P.R. 
“Dominion”  flyer  at  the  unearthly 
hour  of  four  o’clock  a.m.,  we  were 
enabled  to  land  in  Owen  Sound  short- 
ly after  noon.  We  inquired  of  a trav- 
eller what  was  the  best  hotel  in  the 
city  and  were  informed  that  it  was 
a toss-up  between  the  Seldon  and  the 
Paterson.  We  had  heard  of  the  Sel- 
don as  being  the  result  of  an  inter- 
esting experiment  in  the  Temperance 
hotel  business  and  we  wended . our 
way  thitherward. 

The  rates  charged  are  $2.50  a day, 
American  plan.  That  is  to  say  50 
cents  for  meals  and  $1  a day  for 
room.  We  were  shown  to  a room 
that  was  hardly  as  good  as  one  might 
expect  for  that  price.  The  iurniture 
was  cheap  and  poor.  The  linen  was, 
however,  clean  and  the  entire  house, 
in  fact,  was  well  kept,  clean,  and  bush 
liess-like  in  its  management.  If  the 
rooms  were  not  up  to  the  mark,  we 
could  not  say  the  same  of  the  meals 
provided.  The  Seldon  house  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  complimented  upon  the 
excellent  work  of  its  chef,  and  its 
cuisine.  Attentive  and  exceedingly 
courteous  waiters  served  meals,  that 
for  daintiness  and  quality  it  would  be 
hard  to  excel. 


An  Experiment  in  Temperance  Hotels 

The  temperance  people  of  Owen 
Sound,  when  they  set  out  in  their 
primary  campaign  ten  years  ago  to 
make  drought  prevail,  laid  their 
plans  in  a very  systematic  way.  They 
formed  a joint  stock  company  and  se- 
cured options  on  two  hotels,  the  Sel- 
don and  the  Queens.  The  former  ca- 
tered to  the  commercial  trade,  the  lat- 
ter to  the  rural  patrons.  After  the 
measure  had  been  passed  the  company 
hired  managers  for  each  and  conduc- 
ted the  business  with  a certain 
amount  of  success  for  two  or  three 
years.  But  this  was  found  to  re- 
quire much  personal  supervision  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany and  another  method  was  de- 
vised. 

The  Seldon  was  sold  to  two  wealthy 
ladies  by  the  name  of  Doyle,  who 
were  sound  on  the  temperance  issue. 
The  Queens  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Legate  who  was  also  a strong  tem- 
perance man. 

For  manager  the  Misses  Doyle  se- 
cured Mr.  George  Eberle,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  most  active  of  the 
promoters  of  local  option.  The  choice 
was  a fortunate  one,  for  Mr.  Eberle 
conducts  a hotel  that  for  quiet,  rest- 
fulness and  business-like  service  it 
would  be  hard  to  surpass. 

The  following  morning  a prominent 
business  man  of  Montreal  who  was  a 
guest  at  the  hotel  spoke  of  the  chang- 
ed conditions.  He  related  how  that 
sixteen  years  before  he  had  been  a 
guest  at  the  Paterson.  He  was  very 
tired  after  a hard  day*s  work  and 
wished  to  rest.  He  retired,  in  the 
expectation  that  the  noise  and  disor- 
der that  was  riotously  prevalent  in 
the  lower  rooms  would  subside  by 
eleven  o’clock.  To  his  surprise  and 
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disgust  they  kept  it  up  all  night.  At 
the  Seldon  house,  on  the  occasion  of 
.jsttP-gjsit,  he  retired  and  there  was 
not  a sound  to  be  heard  until  morn- 
ing. 

A Well  Licensed  Town 

Owen  Sound  was  nearly  as  well 
provided  with  licenses  as  is  Belle- 
ville. In  the  good  old  days  prior  to 
li>06  there  were  thirteen  licensed 
bars  all  doing  a land-office  business. 
If  present  accounts  are  to  be  credited, 
they  were  about  as  merry  a lot  of  law- 
breakers as  ever  brought  discredit 
on  the  license  system.  “It  was  the 
hotel-keepers’  own  fault  that  local 
option  ever  passed”  was  a remark  we 
very  frequently  heard  in  our  mean- 
derings  about  the  town. 

The  original  thirteen  hotels  have 
now  dwindled  to  six,  and  all  are  bar- 
less. Not  even  soft  drinks  are  sold 
in  any  of  the  Owen  Sound  hotels.  The 
Seldon  and  the  Paterson  look  after 
the  commercial  business  with  rates 
of  $2.50  a day  each.  The  Conley, 
Queens,  City  and  Royal  cater  to  the 
farmers  with  meals  ranging  from  25 
cents  to  35  cents  and  rates  from  $1.00 
to  $1.50  per  diem. 

Mayor  McQuaker’s  Views 

The  Ontario  first  interviewed  Mr. 
John  McQuaker,  for  the  second  time 
mayor  of  the  city  and  partner  in  the 
large  wholesale  and  retail  grocery 
business  known  as  McQuakers  Limi- 
ted. Mr.  McQuaker  is  well  known 
all  over  Ontario  as  a business  man. 
He  is  a strong  believer  in  local  option. 
Two  years  ago  he  was  elected  by  300 
majority  over  an  anti,  and  the  pres- 
ent year  he  was  returned  by  acclama- 
tion. 

“There  is  no  comparison,”  said  Mr. 
McQuaker,  “between  the  number  of 
drunken  men  that  one  would  see  ten 


years  ago  under  license  and  what  are 
to  be  seen  now.  On  Saturday  nights 
eopecially,  drunken  and  howling 
scrappers  had  to  be  escorted  to  the 
colls.  Now  I don’t  see  a drunk  once 
a week.  It  costs  $20  and  $4.50  extras 
to  get  drunk  now  in  Owen  Sound  and 
the  amusement  is  no  longer  popular. 
I know  from  our  own  business  that 
farm  trade  is  better  here  than  it  ever 
has  been  before.  I can  tell  of  actual 
cases  where  farmers  prefer  to  come 
here  because  local  option  is  in  effect. 

“Do  you  consider  the  local  option 
system  an  improvement  then?”  in- 
quired The  Ontario. 

“I  wouldn’t  think  I was  sane  to 
want  to  change,”  was  Mr.  McQuaker’s 
concluding  statement. 

A License  Inspector  Who  Inspects 
After  leaving  the  mayor’s  office  we 
proceeded  to  police  headquarters  and 
were  fortunate  to  meet  there  Mr.  M. 
C Beckett,  license  inspector  for 
North  Grey,  a Belfast  Irishman  who 
can  detect  the  smell  of  illicit  whis- 
key a mile  away. 

Whenever  the  provincial  govern- 
ment has  some  particularly  classy 
work  to  do  in  the  way  of  knocking 
the  eyes  out  of  blind  pigs,  they  send 
for  M.  C.  Beckett.  For  three  months 
of  the  present  year  he  w~s  up  in  New 
Ontario  ferreting  out  some  of  the 
whiskey  outlaws  in  that  region. 

A Boozeless  Twelfth 
We  passed  a most  interesting  hour 
in  Mr.  Beckett’s  company  as  we  lis- 
tened to  his  racy  accounts  of  experi- 
ences with  the  get-rich-quick  bottle- 
brigade.  Mr.  Beckett  is  a Roman 
Catholic  in  religion,  but  last  summer 
the  Orangemen  celebrated  the  Glori- 
ous Boyne  victory  at  Owen  Sound, 
and  Mr.  Beckett  occupied  a prominent 
position  in  the  “procesh.”  There  were 
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said  to  be  25,000  people  in  Owen 
Sound  that  day,  and  10,000  Orange-’ 
men  in  line.  There  are  more  Orange- 
men on  the  water-wagon  now  than 
used  to  be  the  case,  but  they  have 
friends  in  abundance  who  regularly 
get  soused  as  often  as  the  Twelfth 
comes  around  and  the  supply  is  con- 
venient. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  was  ever  so 
arid  a Twelfth  since  the  year  1690  as 
that  which  was  celebrated  last  July 
at  Owen  Sound. 

To  give  any  would-be  blind-piggers 
the  impression  that  they  were  not  be- 
ing watched,  he  ostentatiously  walk- 
ed with  the  Orangemen.  At  the  same 
time  four  of  the  best  detectives  in  the 
possession  of  the  Provincial  Secretary 
at  Toronto  were  watching  every  nook 
and  cranny  in  the  town  to  find  any 
evidence  of  illegal  sale.  At  night 
they  came  to  Mr.  Beckett  to  report, 
and  had  to  confess  that  they  could 
not  find  a single  scrap  of  evidence  of 
any  illegal  selling,  and  neither  could 
they  discover  a man  in  way  under  the 
“influence.” 

The  following  morning  two  of  the 
detectives  were  sent  back  to  Toronto, 
and  two  were  retained  to  investigate 
reported  law-breaking  in  the  licensed 
village  of  Desborough.  In  two  days 
they  laid  five  charges  against  the  li- 
cense-holder there  and  secured  con- 
victions on  four  counts. 

In  the  past  four  or  five  years,  said 
Mr.  Beckett  he  had  not  found  it 
necessary  to  employ  detectives  in 
Owen  Sound  except  on  special  occa- 
sions. 

In  opposition  to  the  theory  of  Chief 
Linn  of  Campbellford,  Mr.  Beckett 
lays  charges  whenever  he  thinks  he 
has  a fairly  reasonable  case.  He  se- 
cures convictions  in  about  fifty  per 


— 

cent,  of  the  total  charges. 

Offer  To  Hire  An  Auto 

We  asked  Inspector  Beckett  Ur 
there  was  much  drunkenness  around 
the  town.  In  response  he  asked  us 
to  go  and  hare  an  auto  and  with  it 
patrol  the  principal  streets  of  the  town 
from  that  time  until  midnight  and  if 
we  discovered  four  drunken  men  in 
all  that  interval  he  would  pay  the 
hire  oif  the  oar.  We  did  inot  accept  his 
of  fed,  but  we  did  wander  about  the 
streets  .until  pretty  late  that  night, 
Neither  that  night,  nor  during  our 
visit  did  we  see  a drunken  men,  nor 
a man  who  showed  any  evidence  of 
having  been  drinking 

An  Efficient  Police  Force 

In  Chief  of  Police  William  Foster 
Owen  Sound  has  another  official, 
whom  Mayor  McQuaker  correctly  de- 
scribed as  a "terror  to  evil-doers”.  He 
is  assisted  in  his  work  toy  four  con- 
stables, all  men  of  unimpeachable  in- 
tegrity. “men  whom  you  couldn’t  touy 
Idr  a hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars” as  Inspector  Beckett  put  it. 

Chief  Foster  informed  us  that 
drunkenness  was  not  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  whalt  it  used  to  be.  Some- 
times two  or  three  weeks  would  pass 
without  a single  man  being  put  in 
the  lock-up.  They  didn't  have  much 
trouble  in  making  them  tell  where 
they  got  the  goods.  The  first  offense 
cost  the  boozer  $20  and  costs,  the 
second  $40  and  costs,  the  third  meant 
jail  without  the  option  of  a fine.  They 
were  very  particular  to  arrest  every 
man  who  showed  hlmiself  on  the  street 
in  an  intoxicated  condition.,  ' 

Inspector  Beckett  informed  uS  that 
from  Jan  It©  Nov.  lof  the  present 
year  there  had  been  18  convictions  for 
selling  or  keeping  liquor,. 

Less  Accounts  On  His  Books 

Jl.  R.  Boyd,  butcher,  said  he  was  not 
selling  so  much  meat  as  he  had  done, 
but  he  had  fewer  accounts  on  his 
books.  “If  that  is  due  to  /local  optioni, 
let’s  have  lots  of  iitl,” 

Local  Option  a First-Class  Farce 

In  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm 
of  M cLauchlan  & Co.,  biscuit  manu- 
facturers, we  encountered  a sturdy 
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opponent  of  local  option.  He  would  not 
peruaxt  us  to  use  his  name,  but  be 
^laade  some  very  strong  statements  an 
opposition.  ‘'Local  Option  is  a first- 
oiass  farce,”  be  emphatically  declared, 
ilwe  have  more  trouble  Watb  our  men 
now  than  ever  before.  We  employ 
somewhat  over  100  bands,.  Under  lo- 
cal option  there  is  no  control  over 
the  liquor.  The  men  get  the  bottles 
and  they  never  quit  until  they  touch 
bottom.  The  family  suffers  under  local 
Option.  There  are  hundreds  o:f  placed 
in  Owen  Sound  where  you  can  buy 
liquor.” 

As  to  the  veracity  of  this  last 
statement  we  made  inquiry  of  Inspec- 
tor Beckett,  and  he  informed  us  that 
it  was  vastly  exaggerated.  “There  are 
not  more  than  twoi  places  in  the  city 
where  we  even  have  suspicions  that 
liquor  is  being  sold,”  said  Mr.  Beckett 
The  inspector  then  went  on  to  teLl 
us  how  he  had  been  isent  by  the  De- 
partment to  investigate  some  cases  of 
illegal  sale  in  a certain  licensed  town 
between  Toronto  and  Belleville,.  He 
said  he  was  satisfied  from  what  he 
saw  there  was  more  illicit  sale  in  that 
licensed  town  of  5000  inhabitants  in 
one  nighlt  than  what  took  place  in 
Owen  Sound  in  a whole  month.  Sev- 
eral recent  convictions  for  blind-pig- 
gery in  the  town  indicated  would  go 
to  prove  that  there  was  some  truth 
in  Mr.  Beckett's  statement. 

Owen  Sound’s  First  Citizen 

Our  next  interview  was  with  Mr 
J.  M.  Kiibourn  of  the  law  firm  of 
Kiibourn  and  Kiibourn  who  is  de- 
scribed as  Owen  Sound’s  First  Citi- 
zen.” 

The  career  of  J.  M.  Kiibourn  would 
afford  material  for  a biography  that 
would  inspire  the  youth  of  Canada  to 
dlo  and  to  achieve. 

Starting  with  nothing  or  therea- 
bouts, he  educated  him  self  for  the 
profession  of  law,  then  launched  out 
in  a business  career  until  now  he  is 
one  of  the  first  industrial  Captains  of 
Canada  and  several  times  a million- 
aire. 

Here  are  a few  of  his  activities  at 
Owen  Sound.— 

President  of  the  North  American 


Furniture  Co.,  employing  1/5  hands 
President  of  the  Northern  Bolt 
and  Screw  Co.;  x50  nands 

President  of  tne  xNaUonai  Table  Cot, 
75  hands 

Vice  President  of  the  Canada  Mal- 
leable Iron  Co.,  150  nands 
Director  and  half-owner  of  the 
Owen  Sou  id  Oha-r  Co.,  80  hands 
President  of  the  W.  X.  Barns 
Harns.  Wholesale  Grocery  Co. 

He  is  also  identified  with  about  a 
dozen  smaller  concerns. 

In  addition  im  is  vice-president  of 
the  Canada  Cement  Company  winch 
has  w'Orks  at  Pcnnt  Anne,  Owen  Sound 
and  a number  of  other  places  in 
Canada 

Then  as  if  tin-  were  not  enough,  he 
was  lately  elected  president  of  a 
newly  formed  shoe  company  which 
will  commence  the  manufacture  of 
shoe?  in  one  of  the  unused  hotel 
building  st. 

We  asked  Mr.  Kiibourn  if  he  had 
any  notion  of  moving  to  a real  live 
town,  ind  intimated  that  we  could  do 
wiith  o te  or  two  citizens  of  hi?  type 
in  Bell  >ville 

At  the  time  local  option  passed  Mr 
Kiibourn  owned  two  hotels.  We  were 
informed  that  he  wras  then  Opposed 
to  the  measure,  but  he  made  no  state- 
ment to  that  effect  to  us. 

He  is  a very  modest  and  unassuming 
gentleman,,  and  was  not  too'  bu-y  to 
receive  The  Ontario  representative  in 
a very  courteous  manner  and  g've  him 
all  'the  time  necessary. 

Drunkenness  Practically  Wiped  Out 
“Drunkenness  is  practically  wiped 
said  Mr.  Kiibourn  in  response  to 
our  inquiry  as  to  the  effect  of  local 
Option  on  the  laboring  men  in  his 
various  industries.  Per  bans  once  a 
year  a man  has  to  be  discharged  be- 
cause of  inebriation,.  There  is  no  long- 
er any  trouble  among  the  working- 
men,. I have  relations  with  many  of 
the  retail  grocers  and  they  have  all 
voiced  their  pleasure  on  account  of  the 
wiping  out  of  the  liquor  evil.  I can’t 
remember  having  seen  a drunken  man 
on  our  streets.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  ne 
me  that  we  have  five  per  cent,  of  the 
drunkenness  that  we  had  before,  The 
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outline nt  *0if  our  business  men  has 
changed.  The  great  majority  are  now 
non-drinkers.  One  time  Owen  Sound 
was  easily  one  of  the  worst  drinking 
places  in  Canada.  There  was  just  as 
much  illicit  sale  under  license  as  there 
is  now  under  local  option.  I haven't 
even  heard  it  alleged  that  boys  or 
minors  are  obtaining  liquor.  Business 
hero  is  in  a very  healthy  istate,  we 
rarely  hear  tell  of  a business  failure 
There  is  no  unemployment,.  We  want 
more  help  in  several  of  our  factories 
right  now.  I can  heartily  endorse  lo- 
cal option  as  a most  ibeneficial  meas- 
ure, in  every  way.” 

An  unqualified  success 

Owen  Sound  has  three  excellent 
semi-weekly  newspapers.  When  the  lo- 
c^-i  option  campaign  was  first  inaug 

urated  all  came  out  in  support  of  the 
change.  Then  the  hotel  men  banded 
together  and  started  a paper  to  voice 
their  sentiments  and  ‘The  OwenSOuid 
Herald”  was  founded.  The  paper  was 
well  edited  but  it  was  a business  fail- 
ure from  the  start.  About  five  years 
ago  it  gave  up  the  fight  and  was 
amalgamated  with  The  Sun. 

we  interviewed  Mr.  H.  Fleming  the 

publisher  of  The  Sun,  a paper  with 
over  5000  circulation. 

Mr.  Fleming  briefly  characterised 
local  option  in  Owen  Sound  as  “an 
unqualified  success.” 

NOTES 

The  police  magistrate  was  out  of 
the  city  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  We 
were  therefore  unable  to  obtain  from 
him  an  interview. 

•We  tried  to  obtain  for  comparative 
purposes  from  the  clerk  of  the  police 
court,  Mr.  Menzies,  a statement  show 
ing  the  number  of  convictions  for 
drunkenness  and  illicit  sale  the  'last 
year  under  license  and  for  the  years 
1912.  ’13,  ’14,  and  ’15  under  local  op- 
tion, but  he  asked  six  dollars  of  a fee 
to  sunnl  y uq  with  the  information.  We 
did  not  invest, 

— ■; 

We  have  to  tnanh  tne  city  clerk, 
and,,  in  particular  the  citv  treasurer 
#or  their  courtesy  in  Supplying  as  with 


much  interesting  data  and  facts  dur- 
ing a busy  afternoon. 

Owein  Sound  has  become  a city  (Since 
the  passage  of  local  option.  Its  pop- 
ulation statistics  shows  very  satis- 
factory growth.  In  1906,  the  year 
that  local  option  came  into  effect,  the 
assessor’s  census  gave  a population 
of  10,765.  By  1912  this  had  grown  to 
12,994.  The  present  year's  census 
however  indicates  a decline  to  12,208, 
The  decrease  is  accounted  for  by  the  en- 
listment of  about  600  men  for  over- 
seas’ service,  the  removal  of  the  C.P. 
R’s  line  of  boats  to  Port  HcNicdll  and 
the  losis  of  about  500  residents  con- 
nected with  the  company.  Two  cement 
companies  also  closed  down.  The  large 
elevators  were  destroyed  by  fire. 


A resident  told  uis  that  he  had  not 
seen  a drunken  soldier  in  town  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war. 


Owen  Sound  is  located  at  the  ter- 
minus of  a bay  that  goes  by  the  same 
name  as  the  town.  There  is  plenty  of 
aeommodatiom  in  its  harbor  for  all  the 
shipping  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  slop- 
ing hills  on  every  side  and  the  pic- 
turesque bay  give  to  the  city  ft  most 
pleasing  and  beautiful  setting. 


The  surrounding  farm  district  is 
newer  and  naturally  not  quite  so  good 
as  that  about  Belleville.  But  Owen 
Sound  is  more  of  an  industrial  and 
shipping  center  than  our  home  town 
has  yet  come  to  be.  ( 


The  people  there  are  quite  as  well 
taxed  as  we  are  in  Belleville.  The  rate 
this  year  is  30  mills.  They  are  carry- 
ing a debenture  debt  of  $1,171,859.08 
This  is  somewhat  less  than  our  own. 


Owen  Sound  owns  lbs  electric  light;, 
gas.  and  waterworks  services.  Aside 
from  the  gas  all  are  in  a very  pros- 
perous  condition.  Only  last  week  the 
city  was  linked  up  with  the  Hydro 
system  getting  its  power  from  the 
540-foot  head  at  Eugen:a  Falls. 

In  1906  the  income  from  the  three 
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service#  was— 

Electric  Light  and  Power  ...  $12,572 

Waterworks  . * 12,807 

G)ais  and  iits  by-products  20„353 

Mayor  McQuaker  points  with  rea- 
sonable pride  to  the  fact  that  the  in- 
come Xrom  these  services  had  grown 
Ujy  the  year  1914  to— 

Electric  Light  -...$48,448 

Waterworks  ~ ......  19,356 

Gas  ...  ...  m.  m.  ...  ...  23., 5u 

The  Electric  light  paid  itp  big  in- 
crease notwithstanding  that  it  was 
steam-generated  and  was  reduced 
Xrom  a ten-cent  rate  in  1906  to  a 6A 
rate  in  1914. 

He  thinks  the  fine  increase  in  these 
domestic  services  indicates  prosperity 
in  the  homes  of  Owen  Sound. 


A report  reached  The  Ontario  office 
that  we  were  being  paid  by  a certain 
organisation  to  make  these  visits  and 
publish  the  accounts  relating  to  local 
option  towns.  In  reply  we  would 
state  that  no  one  outside  of 
The  Ontario  Office  knew  of 
our  intended  action  in  the  matter. 
It  was  not  carried  out  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  any  outside  organisation  or 
individual  but  entirely  upon  our  own 
initiative  as  a Service  to  our  readers. 
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We  paid  our  own  expenses  and  will 
receive  no  reimbursement  from  any 
quarter  whatever,, 

Aa  stated  bjfore,  we  wJLl  publish  op- 
inions born  Xavoraoie  or  unfavorable^ 
just  as  we  receive  tnem  from  the  of- 
ficials concerned  witn  law  emorce- 
ment  and  more  prominent  business 
men,  without  seeking  any  advance  In- 
formation as  to  taeir  attitude.  We 
will  present  the  evidence  on  both  sides 
just  as  we  receive  it.  What  more  can 
anyone  ask? 


In  the  short  time  at  our  (disposal 
we  regret  that  we  were  not  able  to 
interview  more  of  the  merchants  of 
the  city. 

We  also  had  mot  time  to  call  upon 
Wm.  Kennedy  and  Sons,  founders  and 
steel  manufacturers.  We  however 
wrote  them  a note  asking  for  a brief 
resume  of  their  impressions  as  to  the 
effect  of  local  option  upon  their  em- 
ployees and  town  generally.  We  have 
not  as  yet  received  a reply,  but  will 
publish  one  if  received  later. 


Tomorrow  or  Monday  our  repre- 
sentative will  furnish  a report  of  a 
visit  to  the  City  of  Galt,  “the  Man- 
chester of  Canada,”  where  local  op- 
Itiion  has  been  in  effect  isince  1910, 
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The  (ity  of  Galt  Has  Had  five  Years  of 

Local  Option 

Sentiment  of  Business  Men  and  Manufacturers — Prest- 
on is  Only  Three  Miles  Away  Under  License — 
Thirty-One  Convictions  for  Drunkenness 
This  Year. 

(From  the  Daily  Ontario  of  Nov.  29,  1915.) 


There  are  only  two  cities  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario!  .where  the  local 
Option  measure  is.  in  force— Owen 
Sound  and  Galt  Both  were  towns 
when  the  measure  carried.  Both  be- 
came cities  afterwards^  In  Friday’s 
iaSiue  we  gave  a report  of1  conditions 
in  Owen  Sound.  Today  we  (summarize 
the  impressions  we  gathered  in  a 
visit  to  the  city  of  Galt 
Liquor  Party  Mas  Given  Up  the  Fight 

flit  is  plain  that  the  liquor  party 
hats  given  up  the  fight  in  Galt,.  The 
local  option  bylaw  was  approved  by 
the  electors  in  the  January  election  of 
1910.  The  vote  was  exceedingly  close, 
there  'being  only  eight  majority  over 
(the  necessary  sixty  per  cent, 

A repeal  was  brought  on  in  1913  and 
the  liquor  party  lacked  273  votes  of 
their  goaf  A second  repeal  vote  could 
be  brought  on  this  January,  but  as 
no  move  has  been  made  it  may  be 
accepted  as  certain  that  those  in  fa- 
vor of  license  consider  a fight,  hope- 
less and  will  therefore  not  waste  ef- 
fort and  good  money. 

“The  Manchester  of  Canada.” 

Galt  is  everywhere  known  as  ‘'the 
Manchester  of  Canada,,”  the  allusion 
being  to  its  importance  as  a manufac- 
turing center.  In  manufactures  of 
iron  and  steel  where  labor  required 
is  of  a highly  skilled  and  well  paid 
character,  Galt  has  an  outstanding 
prominence,.  But  there  are  important 
textile  and  shoe  factories,,  as  well  as 
several  other  varieties  of  smaller  in- 
dustries;. 

Among  the  largest  organisations  are 
Goldie  & McCulloch,,  manufacturers  of 


engines,,  boilers,  safes,  etc.,  The  Ca- 
nada Machinery  Corporation,  Limited, 
iron  tools  and  wrood-working  machin- 
ery ; the  B.  McDougall  Co..,  aron  tools, 
pumps  and  water  works  supplies ; tne 
Snurjjey  and  inetrich  Co„  *awis  and 
plasterers ’ tools  ; Cowan  6c  Co,,  iron  and 
wood-working  machinery ; the  Peter 
Hay  Knife  Go. ; the  Galt  Knife  Co. ; 
Getty  & Scott  Ltd.,  boots  and  ishoes ; 
the  Gall  Shoe  Co.,,  the  C.  Turnbull  Co!. 
Ltd.,,  knitting  mills;  the  Galt  Knit- 
ting Co. ; Newland  and  Co.„  wool  and 
cotton  fabrics;  and  the  Galt  Malleable 
Iron  Co. 

These},  let  it  be  observed,  are  not 
little  one-horse  concerns,,  but  large 
organisations  employing  for  the  most 
part  more  that  one  hundred  hands. 
Several  of  them  employ  over  200  hands 
and  one  of  them  over  500. 

The  homes  of  Galt  betoken  a city 
of  much  individual  thrift  where  com- 
fort abounds  in  the  home  because  of  a 
well-paid  w^ffe-earnmg  population.  Th© 
large  admixture  of  the  Scottish  ele- 
ment is  shown  not  only  in  the  busi- 
ness names,  but  in  the  solid,  sturdy 
achievement  that  we  have  come  to 
associate  with  that  nationality  when 
its  sons  locate  in  unexpioiited  regions. 
Galt  owes  much  to  its  citizens  of  Cal- 
edonian extraction. 

Where  the  Irish  Rule  the  Scotch 

But  the  Scotch  have  been  shrewd 
enough  to  see  that  the  real  work  of 
city  governmernt  can  be  most  effect- 
ively carried  out  by  the  Irish. 

In  Galt  therefore  we  find  the  chief 
of  the  police  force  a big,  shrewd  good- 
natured  Irishman  by  the  name  of  Ja®. 
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Gorman.  Mr.  Gorman  as  neitner  a 
lein^cr-n-e  crcua.ier  uoraLo.-e-Igat- 
er»  jhh  uuadi'oocLiAilj  ms  joa  to  ue  to 
mam^am  oraer  m tne  c/ity  oi  Gait 
ana  ue  goes  aooiii  at  an  a on-mess  ime 
way.  He  nas.  lour  oapaoie  a-sjs lanes, 
•ne  ol  wnotm  spends  hiS  time  as  tani- 
Uxy  aiispeoLor.  xte  xia-j  oeen  at  me 
heau  of  the  force  smoe  lyoz  and  there- 
lore  knows  Galt  during  toot  til  the  wet 
ana  me  dry  government,. 

'Xou  nave  not  seen  a moire  orderly 
city  anywnere  than  Ga*tf’  Mr.  Gor- 
man inquired  of  Tne  Ontario  as  we 
hound  lun  at  his  of  lice  at  tne  city 
hall. 

We  had  to  admit  that  conditions  ©if 
law,  order  and  sobriety  as  we  rad  wit- 
nessed haem  up  to  that  urne,,  were 
ideal.  ‘tEay  nere  as  long  as  you  will,” 
continued  Mr.  Gorman,  ‘ and  go  around 
our  streets  tongnt,  and  yon  will  find 
things  always  very  much  the  same.” 
Om,y  Gunvictions  lor  lirunnenness 
This  Year. 

Turning  to  his  book  of  records  Mr 
Gorman  snowed  us  that  tnere  had 
been  only  31  convictions  for  drunk- 
enness ims  year  from  uan.  1st  to  JNov 
1st.  I4' or  eacn  arrest  there  nad  been  a 
conv.cuon,  ana  eacn  ceiebiant  was 
assessed  $20  and  $1.50  coists.  There 
was  one  action  omy  for  illegal  /sale 
that  had  not  yet  been  decided. 

“We  have  much  less  drunkenness 
on  the  street  now,”  continued  Mr. 
Gorman,  ‘and  tnerefore  less  trouble 
from  Ugh  ling  and  the  other  disorders 
due  to  Jo-nn  Barleycorn.  We  have  far 
less  trouble  now  in  several  ways,  but 
we  have  more  in  another— we  have 
more  places  to  watcn.  Preston  as  only 
three  miles  away  and  is  connected  toy 
troLley,  and  Preston  has  a licensed  li- 
quor store  which  does  a considerable 
botlte  trade  with  Galt  citizens.” 

“If  there  is  not  good  enforcement 
of  the  local  option  law  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  police.  We  haven’t  a blind 
pig  in  the  city,  with  the  possible  ex- 
cept, on  of  one  place  that  we  now  have 
under  observation. 

A Business  Proposition 

Mr.  R.  M.  Ham'lton  the  very  cour- 
teous and  business-like  works’  man- 


ager of  tne  Canada  Mach-nerv  Cor- 
puxauon,  Gaus  feecona  aar^est  in- 
uustry,  wita  a pay-ron  6i  out)  hands, 
saud  no  viewed  option  not  a->  j 

mauer  of  sentu.men.1  out  a ou-<Lness% 
proposition,  lie  couid  recall  wiunn  re- 
cent montiis  oniy  one  ca^e  of  lost 
time  amoxig  an  tneir  hands  on  ac- 
count oi  ax  unjtennesj.  vv  uen  local  op- 

Uvu  Allot  V/CaaaaC  111  I/O  Oil  Oct  lie  ilbvU  ut/till 

indifterent,,  regarding  it  as  an  im- 

jji  ^vuv.ai  jlucuoui  c ui  uououui  ValU©. 

When  a repeal  was  propo-ed  three 
years  inter  ne  toon  tne  piatform  urn 
benaii  or  local  opuon.  it  was  a much 
greater  success  tuan  he  nad  antici- 
pated. Tnere  was  a iuttie  bottle  drink- 
ing to  he  sure(,  out-  tnere  vvao  annost 
no  drunkenness..  Jtle  knew  of  no  ill- 
efiects  loiiow'ing  its  passage.  Many 
complained  of  tne  liquor  he  mg  sold  at 
Preston^  but  he  regarded  that  a-  a 
sort  of  safety  valve,,  tnat  removed  the 
temptation  lor  illegal  sale  m Galt. 
a Mail 

Mr.  Hamilton  told  us  the  story  of 
one  of  tneir  employees  vvhooe  experi- 
ence had  helped  Mr.  Hamilton  nim- 
self  to  see  local  option  irom  a iresh 
viewpoint.  An  Bngnsnman  prole-sing 
lime  ne  Was  a smneu  wominan 

came  to  him  seeking  employment.  The 
man  was  m a stute  of  emaciation  and 
appeared  to  be  tne  victim  of  consump- 
tion. However  tne  company  needed 
help  and  he  was  taken  on.  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton didn’t  see  him  again  for  several 
months.  Then  one  day  a man  came 
into  tne  office  and  told  Mr.  Hamilton 
he  wanted  to  go  back  to  .England.  The 
man  sa.d  “I  see  you  don’t  recognise 
me.  1 came  here  a few  months  ago 
nearly  dead  from  alcoholism.  I have 
&mce  gained  forty  pounds.  1 have  sav- 
ed some  money  and  now  1 w’ant  to  go 
to  England  and  bring  my  family  back 
with  me  to  Galt.  I separated  from  my 
wife  and  family  because  I was  a slave 
to  drink.  I came  to  Galt  where  1 was 
not  exposed  to  the  daily  temptation 
and  now  I am  a new  man.” 

“That  reunited  and  happy  family,” 
said  Mr.  Hamilton,  “is  but  one  of  sev- 
eral experiences  which  caused  me  to 
change  my  mind  in  regard  to  local 
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Optioocu”  , , i ' i 1 i :_Li 

Not  Wish  To  Be  Quoted 

Our  next  interview  was  with  the 
buiSuJieps  manager  <J|n  one  at  Gait  s lar- 
gest industries.  Jde  intimated  tuac  he 
and  Hu*  principal*  were  opposed.  lo- 
cal opuon,  out  ne  'declined  ;to  give  any 
reason*  and  cLd  not  desire  to  nave 
the  name  of  ms  firm  mentioned  m 
that  connection* 

» v^-eatest  Industry 

A few  minutes  later  we  were  ush- 
ered into  tne  .beautiful  omce  of  the 
Vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  Gait’s  greatest  industry,  wnere  ouU 
men  are  employed,  For  nasune-s  rea- 
sons tne  president  of  the  company  did 
tui  vine  ty  nave  an  interview  on  til© 
subject  of  local  option  associated  with 
thexT  name,  but  both  ne  And  the  vice 
president  *pox:e  very  strongly  and  un- 
reservedly xn  its  favor. 

Tne  manager  told  us  that  vhe  could 
not  see  muon  difrerence  in  regard  to 
the  sobriety  of  their  men  for  they 
had  never  tolerated  drunkenness  a- 
round  tneir  woras. 

“We  now  almost  never  see  a drunk- 
en man  on  our  streets,”  he  continued, 
“but  one  can  occasionally  be  iseen  on 
the  racial  railway  leading  from  Pres- 
ton. Tms  is  mostly  confined  to  the  old- 
timers.  The  general  effect  is  a very 
manJest  improvement.  1 was  in  Osh- 
awa  not  very  long  ago-  purchasing  a 
car  and  I actually  saw  more  drunk- 
enness m Oshawa  on  that  Friday  I 
was  there  than  I have  *een  in  Galt 
in  all  the  years  it  jias  ibeen  in  e^ct. 
There  was  an  organised  effort  te  dis- 
credit it  at  first,  but  that  phase  has 
long  since  passed  over.  There  is  no 

longer  any  doubt  whatever  about  the 
great  social  improvement.” 

Another  Who  Has  Changed  His 
Opinions 

We  next  saw  the  manager  of  an- 
other large  industry  where  200  hands 
were  employed  but  there  was  an- 
other polite  wish  expressed  that  we 
should  not  use  his  name  <oir  the  name 
of  his  firm,.  He  had  opposed  local  op- 
tiom,  he  said,  on  the  theory  that  it 
would  hurt  business  and  injure  the 


city.  But  “we  hollered  before  we  were 
hurt,,”  was  the  way  ne  indicated  a 
different  outlook.  He  thought  possib- 
ly some  farm  tirade  naf  /gene  it  a oth- 
er piaces  because  there  was  a charge 
for  sued  accommodation  at  the  note  13 
in  Gaft.  But  ne  anew  personally  of  a 
good  many  men  wno  had  stra^gntened 
up  who  had  previously  been  neglect- 
ing their  famines.  If  they  had  lOct  a 
little  farm  trade  they  were  more  than 
compensated  ny  tne  improved  condi- 
tions in  tne  city.  Galt  nau  increased 
gicc*tiy  in  Wcctitn  mm  pupuiatioh 

since  the  coming  of  local  option.  Ho- 
tel accommouatxoin  was  not  a*  good 
as  it  ougnt  ta  ihe^  but  it  wa*  no  worse 
than  it  was  beforei. 

He  would  advocate  a license  for 
light  wines,  ale*  ana  beers  as  a prac- 
tical way  to  solve  tne  temperance  is- 
sue. Narrow  tempera  ace  advocates  dLd 
the  cause  much  naim  by  then:  ex- 
treme views  and  me tnod*.  There  was 
n°  unemployment  m the  city. 

Gjtypo&cai  to  r'roniDition  in  Spots. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  head  of  the  firm  of 
Wniunson  o:  Go.,,  wao  have  tne  lar- 
gest dry  goods  store  on  {tne  city,  was 
opposed  to  tne  principle  and  system  of 
ideal  option.  “Prohibition  in  spots 
no  good/  he  said,  T would  not-ayany- 
thihg  in  favor  of  the  liquor  tramo. 
It  is  only  the  impractical  nature  of 
local  option  that  causes  me  to  oppose 
it.  I see  very  little  drunkenness  now, 
but  a motor  truck  delivers  supplies 
here  from  Preston.  Our  hotel  accom- 
modation is  worse  than  it  was  before. 
I asked  our  accountant  the  other  day 
and  she  informed  me  that  she  could 
not  mention  any  acounts  that  were 
being  better  paid  because  of  local 
option.” 

The  Most  Sober  Town  in  Ontario 
Mr.  T.  A.  Rutherford,  principal  of 
the  firm  of  Rutherford  & Cot.,,  who 
conduct  a very  large  dry  goods  and 
general  store  business,  was  very  em- 
phatio  in  his  endorsation  of  local  op- 
tion. 

In  response  to  The  Ontario’s  in- 
quiry as  to  his  opinion  of  the  effect 
of  local  option  on  the  town,  Mr,.  Ru- 
therford declared,— “Galt  is  the  best 
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and  siotbere^it  to  ,vn  in  Ontario.  No  trade 
lias  been  driven  away.  Ife*is  untrue 
■that  .there  is  any  drinking  among 
minors.  We  ar  e br  inging  up  a gene  ra- 
tion of  'boys  who  do  (not  know  what  a 
bar  looks  like.  Our  only  difficulty  is 
with  the  old  topers  whoi  learned  to 
drink  under  license.  There  hasn’t 
been  a hotel  man  convicted  of  violating 
the  law.  I believe  they  are  strictly 
keeping  the  law.  There  are  no  blind 
pugs  in  the  city.  In  Six  years  there 
have  been  only  half  a dozen  convic- 
tions for  illegal  sale  and  even  those 
were  only  for  bottles 

The  Mayor  Out  of  Town 

We  regret  that  we  were  unable  to 
Obtain  interviews  with  etiher  the 
mayor  or  the  police  magistrate.  The 
mayor  was  out  of  the  city  and  the 
magistrate  out  of  his  office. 

Mayor  Buchanan’s  views  may  how- 
ever be  taken  from  the  following 
statement  in  which  his  is  the  first 
name  among  144  of  the  leading  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  of  Galt(, — 

“Whereas  a circular  has  been  dis- 
tributed in  unlimited  quantities 
throughout  Ontario  wherever  a local 
Option  contest  has  been  in  progress, 

•'And  whereas  isaid  circular  was  pub- 
lished, in  the  interests  of  the  liquor 
party  and  is  of  a nature  most  dam- 
aging to  our  city,  we  ^as  business  and 
We  have  seldom  been  served  with  bet- 
ter meals  for  the  pricey  and  have  of- 
ten paid  more  for  poorer  service.  The 
rates  are  50  cents  for  meals  and  $2.50 
professional  men  of  Galt,  -do  hereby 
most  emphatically  refute  the  state- 
ments contained  therein,  and  wish  to 
place  on  record  that  in  our  opinion 
and  to  our  certain  knowledge  Galt  has 
made  unprecedented  progress  since 
local  option  was  adopted,,  and  that 
we  have  no  wish  to  ijsee  the.  open  bar 
brought  back  to  Galt.” 

Signed— 

A.  E.  Buchanan,  Mayor. 

John  Sloan,  Merchant  Grocer 
Alex.  R.  Goldie,,  Manufacturer 
R.  Scott,  Victoria  Wheel  Works, 
and  140  others. 

Hotel  Accommodation 

We  had  been  warned  in  advance 


that  Galt’s  hotels  were  easily  the 
worst  ferns  side  of  Greasy viiie,  -^ We 
therefore  approached  the  ‘Imperial,’’ 
to  which  we  nan  been  /directed  as  the 
“least  worst’’  of  tne  lot,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  meeting  ail  tne  horrors 
of  a fitteeh-cent  beanery.  We  iranklv 
confess  tnat  the  front  office  and  gen 
era!  appointments  about  the  rotunda 
were  not  so  elaborate  as  one  might 
expect  in  the  leading  hotel  of  a to  wn 
tne  size  or  Gait.  but  if  the  two 

meals  we  had  while  there  are  fairly 
illustrative  of  the  average),  then,  in 
that  respect!,  the  new  manager  of 
the  Imperial  has  been  grossly  libelled, 
per  day,. 

The  other  commercial  hotel,,  the  Ir- 
oquois,, charges  the  same  rates, while 
four  others  look  after  the  farmer 
trade  and  charge  more  moderate  pri- 
ces). 

In  accordance  with  a practice  that 
seems  quite  general  in  local  option 
towns  the  two  leading  hotels  in  Galt 
have  abolished  the  bar  entirely,  keep- 
ing only  a case  for  the  ^sale  of  cigars 
They  claim  that  the  returns  for  the 
sale  of  soft  drinks  do  pot  compensate 
for  the  expense  of  maintenance.  Three 
Of  the  cheaper  hotels  do,  however, 
still  retain  their  bars. 


NOTES. 

Galt,  like  Belleville,  has  made  a 
start  at  permanent  paving.  A small 
piece  of  sheet  asphalt  has  been  put 
down,  and  also  a considerable  extent 
of  Tarvia. 


Galt’s  debenture  debt  is  fairly  large, 
being  l$l,660,000,  mu$h  of  it  how- 
ever, represents  revenue  producing  in- 
vestments!. 


The  city  has  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
Canadian  Pacific  railways  and  two 
elect rio  lines  ais  well 


A splendid  agricultural  district  sur- 
rounds the  city,  and  the  market  is  a 
good  one..  The  farm  buildings  betoken 
a more  than  ordinarily  well-to;-do 
farming  population. 
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There  were  seven  hotels  under  li- 
cense). The  poor  character  of  these 
hotels  and  the  disturbance  to  labor 
conditions  by  a continuous  saturnalia 
of  drunkenness  were  determining  fac- 
tors in  the  passage  of  focal  option. 

Graft  has  a somewhat  picturesque 
and  pleasing  location  on  the  banks  of 
the  errand  River,  with  low  hills  on 

each  aide*,. 

The  dry-goods  stores  are  not  so 
large  and  fine  as  our  own  at  Belleville 
Some  of  the  other  l.nea,  however,  have 
muon  better  establishments  than  any* 

thing  we  can  show;. 


Graft’s  population  in  1909  was  9,718. 
By  the  time  the  census  ,was  taken  in 
1914  the  figures  had  risen  to  12,016. 
This  year  the  assessor’s  census 
shows  a small  decrease,,  the  total  be- 
ing 11,852.  The  decrease  is  accounted 
for  toy  the  enlistment  of  600  men  at 
that  point. 

Our  next  report  will  toe  of  a visjt  to 
Orillia,,  a beautiful  and  progressive 
town  of  over  7,000  inhabitants  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Couchiching  in  the 
County  of  Sirncoe.  Orillia  has  had  8 
years  of  local  option. 


Orillia,  “The  Prettiest  and  Liveliest  Town  in  all 
Ontario,”  After  Eight  Years’  Trial  of 
Local  Option 


Views  Gathered  by  the  Ontario  From  the  Leading  Citi- 
zens— A Thriving  Town  With  Important  Manufac- 
turing Industries — Wide  Awake  Police  Magis- 
trate— A Street  Brawl — Some  Trade  Done 
in  Bottles 


(From  the  Daily  Ontario  Dec.  I,  1915.) 


About  twenty  years  ago  the  then 
editor  of  The  Belleville  Daily  Ontario 
visited  Orillia.  It  was  in  the  sum- 
mer season  and  as  he  viewed  the  pan- 
orama of  lake  and  river,  and 
the  winding  hills,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  streets  and  commodious 
comfortable  homes  rising  like  ter- 
races on  the  slope  from  the  water- 
front, he  was  moved  to  utter  the  su- 
perlative expression  in  the  headline 
over  this  article. 

“The  Prettiest  and  Liveliest  Town  in 
Ontario.” 

“Without  fear  of  successful  contra- 
diction,” exclaimed  the  enamored 
pen-pusher,  “Orillia  can  claim  to  be 
the  prettiest  and  the  liveliest  town  in 
all  Ontario.” 

The  expression  caught  on.  The 
Orillia  Board  of  Trade  took  it  up  and 
used  it  in  connection  with  their  ad- 
vertising literature.  Although  the 
humble  scribe  probably  never  knew 
about  it,  he  was  immortalised,  and 
upon  the  occasion  of  our  visit  the 
tribute  was  quoted  to  us  with  pardon- 
able pride  by  one  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  the  town. 

We  too  have  felt  the  thrill  of  the 
charm  and  the  beauty  of  Orillia.  Up- 
pn  a certain  summer  day  less  than  a 


dozen  years  ago  we  approached  the 
town  by  a different  route  coming  up 
from  Lake  Simcoe,  the  Narrows,  and 
the  crowning  glory  of  Lake  Cou- 
chichiinigl,  tio  land  at  a fairy-like  park. 
We  could  that  day  have  written  a 
better  descriptive  poem  than  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  ever  dreamed  about. 

Small  wonder  that  Stephen  Lea- 
cock came  here  to  gather  inspiration 
for  his  “Sunshine  Sketches  of  a Lit- 
tle Town,”  and  that  he  keeps  on  com- 
ing year  after  year. 

Here,  too,  Marian  Keith  penned  her 
absorbing  romances  of  the  early  set- 
tlement and  the  stirring  experiences 
of  pioneer  days. 

Founded  300  Years  Ago 
The  district  is  rich  in  story  and 
legend,  and  history  records  how  that 
Samuel  Champlain  spent  the  winter 
of  1615  at  Orillia  as  he  came  down 
through  the  Trent  waterway  on  his 
famous  tour  of  discovery. 

Orillia  therefore  claims  to  have 
been  founded  three  hundred  years 
ago,  and  celebrated  the  anniversary 
this  year  with  fitting  ceremonies. 

Such  places  as  Toronto  are  merely 
youthful  upstarts  when  compared 
with  the  ancient  renown  of  Orillia. 

But  Orillia  in  the  sombre  grey 
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of  a chilly  November  afternoon  lacks 
very  much  of  the  romantic  charm  of 
Orillia  decked  in  all  the  gaiety  of  its 
summer  hues.  Besides  we  were  bent 
upon  an  errand  that  had  about  it 
little  of  romance  or  poetry.  We  were 
facing  a cold  business  proposition.  In 
the  interval  between  our  visit  in  the 
summer  of  1905,  and  the  autumn  of 
1915,  the  town,  from  having  been 
beautifully  wet,  had  become,  or,  was 
said  to  have  become,  beautifully  dry. 
Our  mission  was  to  determine  by  the 
testimony  of  Orillia’s  own  citizens 
whether  the  town  had  become  totally 
dry,  or  whether  it  was  only  partially 
dry,  or  if  it  only  pretended  to  be 
dry.  It  was  a dry  but  by  no  means 
a barren  subject  we  went  to  investi- 
gate. 

Making  it  Unanimous 

Orillia  is  frankly  proud  of  its  pos- 
session of  local  option.  In  fact  we 
might  say  that  it  is  marked  “Exhibit 
A”  among  the  sights  and  special  fea- 
tures to  be  displayed  to  admiring  visi- 
tors. 

Campbellford  has  almost  forgotten 
about  local  option.  Along  with  the 
waterworks,  electric  light  and  the 
town  council,  it  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nised as  a part  of  the  civic  “consti- 
tooshun”  and  passes  unnoticed.  At 
Owen  Sound  local  option  is  still  a 
pretty  Larigo&ized  bone  of  contention. 
In  Galt  it  is  yet  too  new  a thing  to 
be  viewed  in  proper  perspective.  But 
Orillia  reminds  us  of  one  of  those 
political  conventions  where  there  has 
been  a close  run  between  two  rival 
candidates  for  the  party  nomination. 
Then  when  the  one  has  captured  the 
convention  by  a narrow  majority  they 
decide  to  make  it  unanimous,  and 
everybody  goes  home  happy. 


Orillia  has  made  local  option  unani- 
mous— or  thereabouts.  The  mayor 
informed  us  that  he  had  voted  against 
it  on  two  occasions,  but  never  again 
for  him.  The  solicitor  for  the  Li- 
censed Victuallers  became  a convert 
to  the  dry-cleaning  method  of  hand- 
ling a town  even  before  the  mayor 
and  on  the  occasion  of  the  second 
vote  he  was  out  with  his  coat  off 
working  to  prolong  the  drought. 

Newspaper  Man  for  Mayor 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Orillia  has  three  of  the  best  weekly 
papers  in  the  province — The  News- 
Letter,  The  Packet  and  The  Times. 
These  papers  have,  indeed,  a pro- 
vincial reputation  for  excellence.  The 
people  of  Orillia  have  had  the  good 
sense  to  elect  a newspaper  man  for 
mayor.  That  honor  has  fallen  to  Mr. 
Robert  Curran,  the  genial  publisher 
of  the  News-Letter,  not  once  but  for 
three  or  four  terms. 

The  Logic  of  Events 
“The  logic  of  events  has  been  too 
strong  for  me,”  said  Mr.  Curran,  in 
response  to  The  Ontario’s  inquiry 
about  the  working  of  local  option. 
“The  measure  was  carried  in  1907  by 
a majority  of  5 votes.  It  was  an- 
nulled on  account  of  a technicality, 
but  the  Department  refused  to  grant 
a renewal  of  licenses.  It  came  up 
for  decision  at  the  following  election 
and  was  carried  by  a majority  of  23 
over  the  Three-Fifths.  I voted  against 
it  on  both  occasions,  but  will  never 
do  so  again.  The  logic  of  events  has 
been  too  strong  for  me.” 

Solicitor  for  the  Licensed  Victuallers 
Changes  His  Views. 

While  at  Mr.  Curran’s  office,  we 
met  Mr.  M.  B.  Tudhope,  one  of  the 
leading  barristers  of  Simcoe  County, 
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He  hiad  been  solicitor  £oir  the  licence 
holders  when  that  system  prevailed 
and  had  opposed  local  option  when  it 
had  been  brought  forward  in  January 
1907. 

“The  Scott  Act  was  a farce,”  said 
Mr.  Tudhope  in  his  forcible  manner, 
“and  I thought  local  option  was  some 
more  of  the  same.  But  now  I wouldn’t 
go  back  to  license  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. There  is  some  liquor 
brought  in  in  bottles,  but  there  were 
fifty  bottles  sold  before  where  there 
is  one  now.  There  is  simply  no  com- 
parison between  the  two  methods. 
Our  hotel  accommodation  is  at  least 
as  good  as  it  was  before,  and  is  much 
better  than  it  is  in  Barrie,  where  they 
have  license.” 

Where  Credit  Is  Due 

If  local  option  is  a success  in  Oril- 
lia, there  is  little  doubt  that  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  credit  is  due  to  one  of 
the  shrewdest,  most  fearless  and  most 
capable  police  magistrates  in  Ontario. 
Mr.  Geo.  H.  Clarke  would  be  the  last 
man  to  claim  any  such  distinction 
for  himself.  But  one  does  not  have 
to  be  in  conversation  with  him  very 
long  to  ascertain  that  he  is  endowed 
with  two  invaluable  characteristics 
for  an  administrator— honesty  and 
horse-sense. 

It  is  related  how  that  on  the  night 
after  local  option  came  into  effect, 
and  Orillia  was  as  dry  as  a lime- 
burner’s  hat,  a party  of  thirsty  hood- 
lums went  over  to  the  neighboring 
hamlet  of  Atherley  where  a license 
was  still  in  effect.  They  came  back  to 
Orillia  in  a little  while  in  a hilarious 
mood  and  paraded  the  streets  yelling 
like  demons.  The  next  morning  when 
they  appeared  before  Magistrate 
Clarke  they  expected  the  regular  as- 


sessment of  one  dollar,  which  had 
been  the  prevailing  charge  for  be- 
ing drunk  and  disorderly  under  li- 
cense." They  had  had  far  more  than 
a dollar’s  worth  of  fun. 

No  More  Donny brook 

“Ten  dollars  and  costs,”  was  the 
laconic  remark  of  Magistrate  Clarke. 
The  howlers  gasped.  Had  the  mag- 
istrate suddenly  become  insane? 
“And  if  the  offence  is  repeated  I will 
double  the  fine”  was  the  concluding 
comment  of  the  cadi. 

No  more  Donnybrook  demonstra- 
tions were  attempted  after  that  night. 

Only  One  Side  To  It 

“There  is  only  one  side  to  it”  said 
Mr.  Clarke  as  he  answered  our  lead- 
ing question.  “I  was  appointed  P.M. 
eight  months  before  the  license  sys- 
tem was  abolished.  In  that  eight 
months  I sent  five  men  to  Kingston 
penitentiary  and  six  men  to  the  Cen- 
tral prison  with  terms  aggregating 
19  years.  In  30  months  after  local 
option  came  into  effect  there  was  only 
one  man  sentenced  for  a three 
months’  period. 

“The  work  of  the  police  court  is 
only  about  one-third  of  what  it  was 
before.  For  one  period  of  five  weeks 
there  was  not  a solitary  case  in  court. 

“I  have  very  little  trouble  with 
perjury.  I hear  of  no  suspicions  of 
blind  pigs. 

“There  has  been  only  one  case 
this  year  in  which  a minor  was  in- 
volved. Shortly  before  the  license 
system  was  ended  two  boys  of  six- 
teen died  in  Orillia  while  under  the 
influence  of  liquor.  Another  boy  of 
the  same  age,  who  had  been  made 
drunk  fell  out  of  the  rig  on  his  way 
home  and  broke  his  neck.  I rarely 
see  a drunken  man  now,  I saw  eight 
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in  one  short  walk  when  we  were  un- 
der license.  Facts  like  these  hasten- 
ed the  coming  of  local  option. 

“Of  twelve  appeals  from  my  de- 
cisions, there  has  been  only  one  case 
in  which  they  have  succeeded. 

A Street  Brawl 

On  the  preceding  Saturday  night 
Orillia  experienced  its  first  street 
brawl,  so  Mr.  Clarke  told  us,  since  the 
passage  of  local  option.  It  was 
caused  by  liquor  brought  in  from 
Barrie.  The  following  morning  we 
saw  three  of  the  young  men  concern- 
ed at  police  court.  Two  of  them  paid 
$20  and  costs  into  the  town  treasury. 
The  third  was  let  off  with  half  that 
amount. 

The  Trade  in  Bottles 

If  our  object  was  to  presnt  only 
one  side  of  the  case,  and  only  facts 
that  are  favorable  to  local  option, 
we  would  neglect  to  mention  that 
there  is  a bottle  trade  of  very  con- 
siderable proportions  being  done  in 
Orillia. 

Local  option  has  one  very  serious 
defect.  Parties  residing  in  munici- 
palities where  is  is  in  force  can  have 
liquors  for  their  personal  use  sent  in 
by  express,  by  the  regular  delivery 
wagons  of  breweries,  distilleries  or 
liquor  stores,  or  by  freight.  But  no 
one  is  permitted  to  solicit  business. 
It  must  be  brought  in  by  the  usual 
carriers,  and  only  in  such  quantities 
as  could  reasonably  be  described  as 
for  personal  use. 

In  every  local  option  town  we  have 
been  in  there  is  a very  considerable 
trade  of  this  nature.,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly legitimate  and  within  the  law. 

0 i l‘a  Is  no  excep  ion.  A r a very  r pe- 
dal favor  we  were  permitted  to  see 
the  books  at  a place  wh:ch  shall  be 
nameless  here,  for  obvious  reasons). 
Entered  otn  these  books  was  the  un- 


deniable evidence  that  an  average  of 
about  edgmt  packages  of  liquor  are 
reaching  OriLlia  daily.  We  saw  five 
of  these  package^  that  had  not  jyet 
been  delivered.  There  was  one  case 
and  four  smaller  packages  from  one- 
bottle  up.  We  think  it  would  be  fair 
to  say  that  about  two  dozen  bottles 
are  reaching  the  town  every  day  by 
this  route.  We  were  further  inform- 
ed that  this  represented  the  bulk  of 
Orillia’s  consumption. 

We  asked  how  this  bottle  trade 
would  compare  with  what  had  been 
going  on  before  and  were  informed 
that,  in  the  ofd  days  there  were  six 
licensed  hotels,  one  liquor  store,  a 
brewery  and  several  delivery  wagons 
all  working  overtime  to  supply  the 
demand.  The  present  consumption,  we 
were  toild,,  was  not  a >droip  in  the 
bucket  as  compared  with,  the  good  old 
days  when  spirits  flowed  like  water. 

The  License  Inspector’s  Views 

We  found  Wi.  Fisher,  the  license  in- 
spector for  East  Simcoe  at  ibis  com- 
fortable home  on  West  St.  He  frankly 
admitted  that  he  was  not  enamoured 
with  local  option. 

“There  are  many  weaknesses  in  the 
actl5”  said  Mn  Fisher,  'and  some  of 
them  might  Ibe  remedied.  Outside 
towns  should  be  prevented  from  ship- 
ping liquor  into  local  option  munici- 
palities. I See  very  few  drunks  on 
the  streets  of  Orillia,  Barrie  shop 
keepers  will  not  be  allowed  to  ship 
in  any  more  goods  C.O.D. 

Small  Effect  on  Business 

We  saw  Mr.  B.  W.  Hatley,  of  the 
firm  of  J.  J.  Hatley  and  Son,  who  con- 
duct the  largest  butcher  shop  in  the 
town  and  a very  fine  grocery  in  ad- 
dition. Mr.  Hatley  said  he  noticed  very 
little  effect  among  his  customers  as 
to  the  .payment  of  accounts. 

Customers  Pay  More  Promptly 

Mr.  Vick,  of  George  Vick  & Sons 
who  conduct  a grocery  store  that 
would  be  acred:t  to  a large  city,  said 
that  he  had  noticed  a marked  im- 
provement in  many  instance's  in  pay- 
ing accounts.  He  bad  been  very  doubt- 
ful about  local  opt;on  at  first.  He 
feared  it  would  drive  trade  away.  But 
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if  any  farmers  had.  gone  jelSewhere  at 
first  that  was  a condition  tnat  rapid- 
ly righted  itself.  He  saw  drunkenness 
very  infrequently.  What  little  there 
was  was  due  to  'boozer  (brought  in 
from  Barrie).  He  considered  it  a great 
improvement  over  license.  On  the 
first  night  the  soldiers  had  been 
brought  to  Barrie  42  men  had  to  be 
sent  to  the  guard  house.  In  Orillia 
there  was  not  one. 

Would  Never  Dream  of  Going  Back 

“Any  manufacturer  who  has  done 
business  under  local  option  and  un- 
der license  would  never  dream  of  go- 
ing back  to  the  licensed  condi tio!i\‘: 
was  the  emphatic  declaration  made  to 
us  by  Mr>  W.  H.  Tudhope^  general 
manager  of  The  Tudhope  Carriage 
Company,  as  he  met  us  courteously 
in  their  large  and  handsomely  ap- 
pointed general  office,.  He  was  able  to 
speak  for  hiiis  own  company,  where 
over  200  hands  are  employed  at  (nor- 
mal times,  the  Tudhope-Andersom  Co 
employing  450  hands  and  the  Fisher 
Motor  Coy,  where  250  are  at  work. 
Sixty-Eight  Absentees  After  One  Pay 
Day 

Mr.  Tudhope  then  went  on  to  re- 
late how  that  one  morning  after  pay- 
day when  the  licenses  were  In  force, 
there  were  68  hands  who  did  not 
report  for  work.  He  believed  that  a- 
bout  64  of  the  absentees  had  stayed 
away  because  of  too  much  booze  , 

“There  is  no  comparison  between 
now  and  the  old  days,*’  continued  Mr 
Tudhope.  “The  day  after  pay-day  is 
no  different  from  any  other  day  now,. 
There  have  been  practically  no  cases 
of  intoxication  around  the  works  this 
year.  Local  oot ion  is  unquestionably 
an  improvement.’* 

Willing  to  Spend  Money  to  Retain 
Local  Option 

Mr.  E.  Long,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  E.  Long  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  where  over  100  men  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  saw- 
mill machinery,  was  equally  emphatic 
in  his  endorsation  oif  local  option*.  Mr. 
Long  impresses  one  as  being  more  of 
a hard-headed  business  man  than  a 
sentimentalist, 


“I  would  be  willing  to  spend  much 
money  to  retain  local  option’ * said  Mr. 
Long.  “There  is  no  question , as  to  its 
benefits.  The  men  are  now  more  to  be 
(depended  upon.” 

Pay  In  Advance  Now 

We  next  saw  Mr.  W.  M.  Tupling 
in  Ji.  A.  Eaton  & Son’s  large  wood- 
working factory  where  115  hands  are 
now  busily  engaged  turning  out  boxes 
for  shells.  All  the  members  of  the 
firm  favored  local  option,  said  Mr. 
Tupling,  They  also  ran  a large  coal 
and  wood  yard,  and  they  noticed  now 
that  more  of  their  customers  paid  in 
advancei,  and  this  was  especially  true 
of  some  whoi  never  had  much  money 
before'.  There  was  no  question  about 
the  improvement  in  conditions.  They 
never  had  much  trouble  with  boozers, 
ait  any  time  for  they  jsimply  wouldn’t 
hire  them. 

Not  a Blind  Pig  In  Orillia 

“There  is  not  a (blind  pig  doing  bus- 
iness in  Orillia,”  said  Chief  of  Police 
J.  R.  Reid;  whose  duty  it  is  along 
with  one  other*  officer  to  maintain  or- 
der in  this  town  of  7400  inhabitants). 
“When  local  option  first  passed,  con- 
tinued the  chief,  “nearly  everybody 
started  selling.  In  a short  time  we  laid 
22  charges  and  secured  21  convictions. 
Two  were  sent  to  jail.  We  had  no 
trouble  after  that.  Under  license  I 
have  seen  as  many  as  25  r n the  cells 
at  one  time'.  Now  weeks  will  pass  with- 
out an  arrest..  Cond':tions  are  greatly 
improved.  I was  chief  for  four  years 
under  license,.” 

J.  R.  Hart,  M.P.P. 

The  popular  representative  for  East 
Simcoe  in  the  local  house  considered 
that  Orillia  had  excellent  hotels  for 
a town  of  its  size.  Another  good  fea- 
ture was  the  large  sheds  and  stables 
provided  by  another  company  where 
there  was  fine  aecommo^afi°n  for  the 
farmers’  horses  at  a moderate  fee. 
There  were  also  rest  rooms  and  lav- 
atories in  connection*  for  the  u'Se  of 
the  farmers’  wives., 

Impressions  Favorable 

Mr.  G.  H.  Hale  of  The  Packet  sa'd 
that  his  impressions  in  regard  to 
local  option  were  in  every  way  favor- 
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able.  It  was  so  rarely  he  isaw  a drunk- 
en man  now  that  it  was  a surprise-. 

Jttrewery  Turned  Into  Stores 
Mr.  C.  H.  HaJe,  editor  of  The  Pac- 
ket,, showed  us  some  remarkable  evi- 
dences of  the  changes  brougnt  about 
by  local  option. 

Within  the  compass  of  one  block, 
the  former  liquor  store  was  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  G.N.W.  telegraph.  The 
American  hotel  had  been  transformed 
into  a mammoth  hardware  store.  The 
Simooe  House  became  a stationery 
store.  The  Simooe  House  sheds  had 
given  way  for  a fine  block  of  new 
stores.  And  lastly  the  brewery,  which 
had  been  dying  a lingering  death  and 
which  finally  passed  away  about  a 
year  ago  was  being  fitted  up  for  an 
up-to-date  grocery, 

Orillia  Has  Prospered 

“Orillia  has  prospered  under  local 
option,”  said  Mr.  Hale.  “I  do  not  say 
that  local  option  is  the  chief  cause, 
but  I regard  it  as  a contributing 
cause.  In  1907  when  local  option  came 
into  effect  the  town  had  5571  popu- 
lation with  an  assessment  of  $2,178,- 
000.  Today  the  populatioon  is  7448  and 
the  assessment  over  $4,000,000.  Con- 
ditions are  infinitely  better  as  to 
orderliness.  Hotel  accommodation  has 
improved.  Boys  who  were  learning  to 
drink  under  license  have  now  all 
straightened  away. 

Barrie’s  Disappointment 
“Barrie  and  Orillia,”  continued  Mr. 
Hale,  “voted  on  local  option  at  the 
same  time.  Orillia  was  then  the  third 
town  in  Simooe  county  in  population. 
Barrie  had  1000  more  inhabitants.  One 
of  the  arguments  used  in  Barrie  was 
that  if  they  defeated  local  option  and 
Orillia  carried  it,,  that  trade  would 
be  drawn  to  Barrie  and  Orillia  would 
be  shunted  onto  a siding” 

“Local  option  did  carry  in  Orillia 
and  Mas  defeated  by  Barre.  That  was 
eight  years  ago.  Now  Orillia  froim 
bemg  the  th;rd  town  in  the  county 
has  become  f;rst.  with  over  a thous- 
and greater  poipiPaHom  than  Barrie, 

its  booze-1  ovine:  rural’.” 

Has  Purified  Sport 
“Local  option  has  also  made  a great 


difference  in  hockey,”  was  another 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Hale.  “I  have^  4jj 
known  in  the  past  many  boys  whoj  fl 
were  ruined  by  nookey.  But  it  is  now  M 
considered  a disgrace  for  a boy  to  come  K 
home  drunk  after  a hockey  match.”  " 
Hotel  Accommodation 

During  our  stay  at  Orillia  we  stop- 
ped at  the  New  Laly  House.  The  p ace 
was  well  heated,  clean  and  orderly, 
and  meals  satisfactory.  The  rates  are 
$2  a day.  We  learned  afterwards  that 
commercial  men  mostly  patronise  the 
Orillia  House  where  the  charge  is 
'$2,50  per  diem.  The  third  hotel,  the 
Gladstone  is  also  described  as  a well 
managed  hostelry  where  moderate 
rates  prevail.  Three  restaurants  also 
do  a flourishing  business. 

NOTES. 

We  have  to  thank  the  courteous 
town  clerk,  Mr.  C.  E.  Grant,  for 
much  interesting  information  about 
the  town, 

r * 

Orillia  was  the  pioneer  municipal- 
ity on  the  continent  to  install  a light 
and  power  system  with  transmission 
lines.  The  system  obtains  power  at 
Ragged  Rapids  on  the  Severn  and  cost 
half  a million.  It  paid  right  from  the 
start. 


Orillia  is  another  town  where  “it 
was  the  hotel  keepers’  own  fault”* 
that  local  option  passed,  A few  de- 
termined law-breakers  among  hotel- 
men  are  more  effective  workers  for 
local  option  than  all  the  orators  the 
temperance  party  can  produce. 

Orillia’s  debenture  debt  is  $736,009 
largely  incurred  by  its  light  and 
power  scheme  and  by  loans  to  manu- 
facturers. 


The  agricultural  district  around 
Orillia  is  only  fair  in  quality.  The 
town  derives  its  importance  primarily 
from  Its  manufacturing  industries. 

Our  next  report,  which  will  appear 
in  a day  or  two  will  'be  of  a visit  to 
Midland,  a town  of  over  6,000  Inhab- 
itants that  carried  local  option  in  the 
year  1907. 


Midland,  the  Town  of  Beautiful  Homes,  Has 
Made  a Grand  Success  Under  Local 
Option  Conditions 


Impossible  to  Obtain  Oppossing  Views  From  Repre- 
sentative Citizens — The  Mayor  and  Many  Others 
Have  Changed  Their  Opinions — Town  From 
Having  Been  One  of  the  Most  Turbulent 
Has  Become  One  of  the  Cleanest  and 

Most  Orderly A Temperance 

Hotel  That  is  a Success  in 
Every  Way 


THAT  THE  SPIRITS  HAVE  DEPARTED 
NEVER  TO  RETURN  IS  THE  UN- 
ANIMOUS OPINION 


(Taken  From  The  Daily  Ontario  Dec.  3,  1915. 


In  a previous  article  we  said  that 
Orillia  had  made  local  option  unani- 
mous— or  nearly  so.  By  diligent 
search  we  found  one  or  two  Orillians 
who  did  express  moderate  opposition 
to  the  by-law,  but  practically  every- 
body is  pleased  with  the  working  of 
the  measure  and  they  do!  not  mind 
saying  so. 

But,  with  Midland,  “pleased”  is  al- 
together too  mild  a word  to  express 
their  emphatic  endorsation.  To  the 
inhabitants  of  that  thriving  burg,  lo- 
cal option  is  not  merely  a cold,  brut- 
al by-law  to  make  people  sit  up  in 
strait-laced  jackets  and  keep  sober. 
It  is  more.  It  is  a tangible  benefit, 
a long-sought  boon,  a municipal  bon- 
anza, a beacon  lighting  the  way  to 
liftman  betterment,  a deliverance 
from  bondage. 

If  the  casual  visitor  cannot  jump 
in  and  enthuse,  the  same  as  native 
residents  do,  over  the  beauties  and 


excellences  of  local  prohibition — well, 
he  lacks  experience,  he  cannot  under- 
stand that  is  all. 

No  Opposing  Views. 

It  was  all  the  same  wherever  we 
went.  Town  officials,  merchants, 
manufacturers,  private  citizens  all, 
bore  the  one  testimony.  The  spirits 
have  departed  and  they  will  never  re- 
turn, unless  about  ninety-eight  or 
ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  people 
change  their  present  estimate  of 
Midland’s  prohibition  law,  or  go  in- 
sane. 

Towards  the  close  of  a busy  day 
spent  in  cross-questioning  and  inter- 
viewing the  leading  men  of  the  place, 
all  of  whom  repeated  with  uniform 
regularity  the  story  of  the  success  of 
local  option,  we  began  to  cast  about 
for  opposing  opinions.  We  addressed 
several  whom  we  met  in  words  like 
these, — • 

We  have  come  here  to  ascertain  the 
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facts  and  hear  the  evidence  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  Will  you  di- 
rect us  to  iSomeotne  in  the  opposition 
camp? 

To  our  inquiry,  the  same  answer 
was  invariably  made.  They  did  not 
know  of  any  manufacturer,  business- 
man, or  citizen  ©f  standing  but  who 
was  favorable  to  local  option. 

Those  who  strenuously  fought 
against  the  introduction  of  local  op- 
tion were  now  most  profuse  in  its 
praises.  The  irreconcilable  ones, 
such  as  those  interested  in  the  li- 
censed hotels,  had  all  either  moved 
away  or  gone  into  other  occupations. 

They  had  good  hotel  accommoda- 
tion, the  town  was  never  so  prosper- 
ous, decent  and  orderly,  the  law  was 
strictly  enforced,  the  working  people 
were  contented,  living  in  comfortable 
homes  and  paying  their  debts.  Why, 
then,  we  were  asked,  should  Midland 
want  to  go  back  to  the  old  days? 
When  Whiskey  Mowed  Like  Water. 

If  all  accounts  are  to  be  credited, 
the  old  days  were  stirring  enough.  A 
population  that  was  largely  composed 
of  lumbermen,  sailors,  mill-hands 
and  iron-workers  did  all  that  was 
necessary  to  keep  the  town  painted  a 
beautiful  shade  of  carmine.  The 
statutes  to  restrain  the  liquor  traffic 
were  not  only  badly  bent,  but  freely 
broken,  whenever  it  better  answered 
the  purpose  of  the  dispensers  to  do 
business  in  that  way. 

Street  fighting,  chronic  corner 
loafing,  lurid  profanity,  pools  of  to- 
bacco juice,  dissipated  young  men, 
Sunday  selling,  all-night  carousals, 
brigades  of  drunks  in  police,  court, 
other  brigades  of  drunks  that  never 
reached  police  court,  were  some  of 
the  experiences  and  i conditions 


against  which  the  better  class  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  Midland  revolted. 

The  day  of  reckoning  came.  And 
in  January  1907  a 60  per  cent  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  of  Midland  de- 
clared ithiedr  desire  to  try  a 
different  method. 

Some,  including  the  present  mayor, 
thought  local  option  was  thoroughly 
impractical.  Penetanguishene  with  a 
liquor  shop  and  several  hotels,  was 
only  four  miles  away.  Any  satisfact- 
ory enforcement  looked  like  a for- 
lorn hope.  But  there  were  others 
who  said  that  any  change  at  all 
could  not  fail  to  be  for  the  better. 
Conditions  could  not  be  worse. 

Local  option  came  into  effect  on 
May  1,  1907.  No  repeal  vote  was 
ever  taken  until  seven  years  later, 
that  is  to  say  in  January  1914.  Then 
by  the  decisive  majority  of  three  to 
one  Midland  declared  its  final  divorce 
from  the  liquor  business. 

A Town  of  Beautiful  Homes, 

Those  of  us  who  live  along  the 
southern  frontier  of  Ontario,  and  who 
do  not  travel  extensively  in  the  north, 
are  apt  to  gain  an  impression  that  the 
towns  up  around  Georgian  Bay  are 
principally  made  up  of  heaps  of  saw- 
dust, one-storey  shanties  of  undres- 
sed lumber,  streets  much  as  the  pion- 
eers left  them  and  inhabitants  who 
wear  coon-skin  coats,  red  woollen 
belts  and  ear-lappers  a large  part  of 
the  year. 

To  those  who  have  allowed  such 
ideas  to  grow  up,  we  would  say,  take 
a day  off,  buy  a railway  ticket,  and 
visit  Midland. 

The  very  first  glimpse  of  the  town 
will  be  an  eye-opener,  a disillusion- 
ment, an  object-lesson  upon  the  wide- 
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spread  wealth  and  resources  of  our 
province. 

We  have  been  in  many  towns  and 
cities  in  eastern  Canada,  but  in  none 
have  we  seen  the  fine  array  of  beauti- 
ful and  commodious  homes  that  Mid- 
land can  produce.  It  was  not  the 
grandeur  of  the  castles  of  Midland’s 
plutocrats  that  impressed  us.  We 
have  seen  quite  as  large  and  just  as 
grand  elsewhere.  But  what  did  strike 
us  was  the  average  wealth  that  those 
homes  indicated  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town.  Substantial  mod- 
ern, brick  dwellings  are  the  ru-3. 
Everything  shows  substance,  per- 
manence and  solidity  rather  thau 
mushroom  growth. 

The  town  clerk  told  us  of  an 
American  visitor  who  was  being 
driven  about  the  town.  He  inquired 
about  who  lived  in  certain  fine-ap- 
pearing homes,  and  was  informed 
that  they  belonged  to  workingmen. 
“Why,”  exclaimed  the  visitor,  “your 
mechanics  live  in  better  homes  than 
the  people  of  wealth  have  in  our 
city.” 

A Banker  Mayor. 

Midland  has  adopted  the  somewhat 
unusual  course  of  electing  a bank 
manager  to  the  chief  magistracy. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Craig,  manager  of  the 
Standard  bank  is  mayor,  and  he  must 
be  a good  one,  for  he  is  now  serving 
his  third  term.  He  has  been  twenty- 
two  years  in  Midland  and  manager 
of  that  branch  of  the  Standard  for 
the  past  17  years.  He  therefore 
Knows  the  town  thoroughly.  His 
testimony  in  favor  of  local  option  was 
decisively  emphatic. 

“Local  option  is  working  out  here 
admirably,”  said  Mr.  Craig  in  an- 
swer to  The  Ontario’s  inquiry.  “We 


wouldn’t  go  back  to  the  old  system 
under  any  consideration.  I strongly 
opposed  local  option  when  it  was 
first  brought  forward.  I voted  against 
it  because  I didn’t  consider  it  practi- 
cal. But  had  I known  of  the  ma- 
chinery that  would  be  available  for 
its  enforcement  I might  have  taken 
a different  view.  Midland  was  one  of 
the  worst  towns  for  drinking  and 
drunkenness  that  I knew.  But  now 
all  conditions  have  wonderfully  im- 
proved. I wouldn’t  return  to  license 
under  any  circumstances.” 
Twenty-Pour  Cases  of  Drunkenness. 

Twenty-four  convictions  for  drunk- 
enness, two  convictions  for  illegal 
sale,  and  two  convictions  for  driving 
a car  while  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  represent  the  sum  total  of 
Midland’s  infractions  of  the  by-law 
as  far  as  they  have  been  taken  cogni- 
sance of  by  the  authorities  for  the 
eleven  months  of  1915. 

On  the  Job  Every  Minute. 

Like  Owen  Sound  and  Orillia  where 
local  option  is  well  enforced,  Midland 
has  an  exceptionally  good  chief  of 
police. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cowan,  the  chief,  is  a 
very  quiet,  unassuming  gentleman, 
who  is  on  .the  job  every  minute,  but 
who  carries  out  his  duties  without 
fuss  or  any  flourish  of  trumpets. 

He  informed  The  Ontario  that  they 
had  been  working  under  special  diffi- 
culties, owing  to  the  shop  at  Pene- 
tang,  only  four  miles  awav,  sending 
in  so  many  bottles.  But  last  May 
the  iXepartment  closed  out  this  shop, 
and  he  had  seen  very  few  cases  of 
drunkenness  since.  There  was  only 
one  arrest  in  November.  In  July 
there  was  none.  There  was  no  place 
in  the  town  where  illegal  sale  was 
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carried  on.  They  had  almost  never 
had  any  street  fighting.  There  had 
been  no  cases  of  boys  getting  drunk 
as  far  as  he  could  recall,  except  when 
three  boys  had  obtained  liquor  indi- 
rectly from  Penetang. 

No  Street  Loafing. 

The  chief  called  our  attention  to 
the  absence  of  street  loafing.  When 
the  licenses  were  in  effect  they  were 
pestered  with  loafers  congregating 
around  the  corners.  There  was  no 
loafing  around  any  of  the  hotels. 
The  loafing  crowd  had  either  gotten 
busy  or  moved  on. 

Increasing  Volume  of  Business 

Mr.  Digby  Horrell,  the  reeve  of 
Midland,  is  a bright,  clever  young 
business  man  who  conducts,  the  sec- 
ond largest  general  store  in  Midland. 
Mr.  Horrell  knows  Belleville  well, 
having  relatives  both  here  and  at 
Roslin. 

He  reported  an  increasing  volume 
of  business  and  a better  class  of  trade 
since  local  option  went  into  effect. 
He  didn’t  think  farm  trade  had  been 
particularly  affected  one  way  or  the 
other  by  the  change.  The  farmers’ 
business  done  at  Midland  was  not 
very  large  in  volume.  There  was  not 
a town  in  the  country  where  so  many 
of  the  people  owned  their  homes.  He 
saw  very  little  drunkenness,  particu- 
larly since  the  shop  at  Penetang  had 
been  closed.  There  was  a great  im- 
provement in  the  orderliness  of  the 
town.  This  was  especially  noticeable 
on  special  days,  celebrations  etc., 
when  it  was  the  exception  to  see  a 
drunken  man.  Their  hotel  accommo- 
dation was  better  than  ever. 

Midland’s  Greatest  Store. 

Not  the  least  surprising  feature  a- 
bout  Midland  is  the  size  and  general 
excellence  of  its  stores.  The  Playfair. 


Preston  Go’s  department  store  is  muc  » 
larger  uu&n  any  we  nave  on  ubeuevmie 
ana  ,ju&  ui  every  way  a compie te  de- 
partment store,,  carry  mg  a nigh* 
graue  Stock  u.u  eftcn  department,  rt  jjS 
too  largest  *tore  rn  its  crass  m any 
town  jju  un  tana. 

mr.  r'reiauojT,  cue  general  manager, 
receive  a rate  Oruarro  r ep  r eoc  m.  a u.  ve> 
ru  a very  uauxteutto.  maimer  ana  gave 
Luuoal  vaxuaure  minima MA/n  aouut  tne 
erreot.  or  iucai  oijjtn.on  u^on  nusine^s. 
nir.  Preston,  ampne-sea  uae  14s  nemg 
a Keeney  a.meu*gent„  w iae-a waive  and 
pr  ogr  es^ave  mam  ot  at  tarn  s,  tne  kind 
or  main  wmo  nuuins  up  and.  promotes 
tne  nest  interests  oil  me  community 
jja  wmen  ne  resides 

“i  find  it  more  satisfactory  ail  a* 
round,, " sard  i>rp  Preston,  ‘to  do  bus- 
iness now,.  On  tne  wnoie  business  nas 
improved.  it  stands  to  reason  tnat 
tne  same  money  can  t go  over  the  bar 
and  over  tne  counter,.  The  money  is 
now  gomg  into  more  productive  cnan- 
ne  is.  mere  jp  something  to  snow  foi 
it.  i know  of  instance^  woe  re  the 
workmen  have  straightened  up  and 
paid  for  tneir  homes.  We  are  ioiaing 
less  money  now  on  bad  accounts.  Tne 
Ofd -turners  nave  grown  tired  of  going 
to  Penetang  for  supplied.  Tne  hotel 
keepers  acted  kind  of  mean  at  first, 
but  that  has  ail  been  adjusted  and 
there  are  good  shed*  now  for  the  use 
of  farmers’  nor^es.  1 cannot  say  that 
outside  trade  has  been  affected.  I al- 
most never  ^ee  an  intoxicated  man.” 

A Successful  Temperance  Hotel. 

Midland  has  one  hotel  of  a class  of 
which  the  town  may  be  well  proud. 
The  Queens,  under  the  efficient  man- 
agement of  Mr.  E.  E.  Lyne,  looks  af- 
ter the  commercial  trade,,  and  offers 
accommodation  that  is  in  every  res- 
pect well  worth  the  money.  The  rates 
are  $2.25  or  $3.00  for  room  with  bath 
The  house  contains  60  rooms,  is  well 
furnished,,  modern  in  every  respect, 
clean,  well  heated  and  comfortable 
The  meals  are  exceedingly  well  pro 
pared  and  are  daintily  served  by  at- 
tentive but  not  obsequious  waiters.  No 
steady  boarders  are  taken.  All  the 
trade  is  transient.  The  management 
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is  very  business-like  and  thorough.  Mr 
Lyne  nad  long  experience  in  conduct- 
ing a licensed  hotel  but  be  now  nays 
be  is  tbrougn  with  that  kind  lor  good, 
Tbe  boozeless  hostelry  is  in  every  way 

■>  muon  cleaner  and  easier  to  manage 
chat  be  is  entirely  satisfied  with 
tbe  change, 

lo  what  Success  Is  Due. 

Mr,  Preston,  continuing  bis  inter-: 
view,  said  ne  attributed  much  of  tneir 
suce^s  m Midland  to  tne  way  they 
dealt  with  tbe  hotel  situation.  Tbe 
temperance  people  there  formed  a 
joint-stock  company  with  $40,0U0  cap- 
ital and  took  over  tbe  Queens.  They 
spent  $5000  on  improvement's.  Tne 
hotel  bad  paid  as  nigh  as  10  ptc.  di- 
vidends. Tnere  was  no  question  but 
that  a good  bar-less  bote;!  would  pay 
if  properly  managed.  In  any  event 
it  was  a great  improvement  over 
what  they  nad  before.  Tbe  bar-roctm 
loafers  nad  been  eliminated.  Conditions 
were  such  before  that  ladies  did  not 
feel  sale  in  coming  down  street  at 
night..  Mow  the  streets  were  as  or- 
derly at  night  as  in  tbe  day. 

Opinion  of  a Captain  of  Industry. 

One  of  the  captains  of  industry  and 
foremost  business  men  of  Ontario  is 
Mr.  James  Playfair  of  Midland,  or 
“Jim”  Playfair  as  be  is  popularly 
called  throughout  the  north.  He  is 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Transportation  Co.,  sole 
owner  of  tbe  James  Playfair  lumber 
mills  where  150  men  are  employed 
president  of  a Large  coal  company, 
partner  in  the  Playfair  and  Preston 
department  store  and  interested  in 
many  other  industrial  concerns  too 
numerous  to  tabulate  here.  He  is 
tbe  vigor  of  early  middle  age,,  and  a 
big  man  in  every  respect.  He  would 
scarcely  pass  muster  as  a dude,  but 
appears  rather  to  be  a plain,  prac- 
tical, unpretentious,  hard-headed  di- 
rector of  big  business  movements.  He 
does  not  impress  one  as  toeing  domi- 
nated by  perfervid  sentimentality. 

We  found  Mr.  PLayfa’r  in  his  com- 
fortable office  near  the  depot  and 
were  received  in  a manner  that  was 
brisk  without  being  brusque. 


“There  is  no  comparison,”  said  Mr, 
Playia.r,  using  x-ue  *ame  expression 
as  .several  outers  baa  used,  ‘between 
conditions  now  ana  wnac  they  were 
bexore.  we  never  nave  men  on  alter 
pay-day  as  we  u^ed  to  do.  Tne  men 
are  now  saving  money  ana  paying'  lor 
their  homes,  vv^nen  you  have  a lot  of 
men  spending  tne  money  for  liquor 
that  is  oaoly  needed  at  home,  it  makes 
one  think.  Conditions  were  very  bad 
in  Midland  under  license.  Ho  mucn  iso 
in  fact  tnat  women  were  afraid  to 
come  down  street  after  dark” 
nai  opponent  Wno  inter  wauls  Took 
The  Platform  In  Favor. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Cave,  who  edits  and  pub- 
lishes The  Midland  Argus,  one  of  the 
best  weekly  papers  in  its  district,  in- 
formed Tne  Ontario  that  ne  strenu- 
ously opposed  local  option  not  in  a 
personal  way  only,  but  through  his 
paper.  He  thought  it  would  injure 
business  in  a laxe  port,,. 

His  prediction ->  were  not  realised.  On 
the  contrary  the  benefits  became  so 
mamfesti,  alter  a short  trial,  that  he 
took  the  platform  in  neighboring 
towns  in  its  favor  when  those  piaos 
also  tried  to  carry  it.  All  the  old  ho- 
tel men  were  now  off  the  scene  in 
Midland  and  there  was  no  .chore  agi- 
tation for  a return  to  license.  Con 
ditions  had  wonderfully  improved.  He 
didn’t  know7  a place  where  things  were 
worse  under  license.  The  hotels  sold 
on  Sundays  and  they  had  a &hop  where 
Liquor  was  sold  by  the  glass.  Now 
there  is  almost  no  drunkenness.  When 
the  shop  license  was  cut  off  at  Pene- 
tanguishene  they  felt  the  benefit  right 
away. 

A Clean  Town  in  Every  Respect. 

Our  last  interview  was  with  Mr. 
A.  Jackel,  police  magistrate,  who  had 
also  filled  the  office  of  Mayor.  Mr. 
Jackel  is  well  known  to  the  woollen 
trade  of  Ontario,  having  been  con- 
nected at  one  t:me  with  the  woollen 
mill  at  Campbeltford,  and  later  with 
the  mill  at  Midland. 

Voted  Against  It. 

“I  favor  local  option,,  both  as  an 
official  and  as  a common  citizen  . I 
voted  against  it  at  first  because  I 
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didn’t  think  it  could  he  enforced  when 
we  were  so  near  to  Penetang.  But 
Since  tne  shop  tnere  has  been  closed 
it  is  *imply  grand  nere  at  Midland. 
There  ha,s  been  no  illegal  is  el  ling  of 
any  consequence.  Midland  is  now  a 
very  clean  tovvn  m every  respect.  As 
far  as  we  are  concerned  [there  is.  only 
one  Side  to  local  option,.” 

Hotel  Accommodation. 

Besides  the  Queens  Midland  has 
three  other  hotels— the  Gladstone,  the 
Hewis,  and  the  American.  All  are  said 
to  be  well  conducted,  paying  propo- 
sitions. Their  business  assess- 
ment is  just  the  same  as  it  was  un- 
der License.  Midland  Lad  four  licensed 
hotels  and  one  liquor  shop. 

NOTES. 

Midland  has  a splendid  harbor  with 
ample  accommodation  for  all  the 
shupping  on  the  Great  Lakes,. 


The  tax  rate  this  year  iiis  30  mills 
but  the  valuation  is  said  to  be  low- 
only  05%  of  selling  value,. 


The  town  owns  its  waterworks  and 
lighting  systems.  Both  are  paying 
well. 


The  total  assessment  is  $2,500,000 
The  debenture  debt  is  $350,000. 


The  population  as  given  by  the  as- 
sessor this  year  is  6,375. 


The  town  clerk,,  Mr.  Weston,  is  a 
very  obliging  official.  He  gave  us 
much  valuable  information  that  we 
have  been  able  to  use  in  the  preparaV 
tiOn,  of  this  article). 


Midland  owes  its  importance  to  its 
shipping  and  its  manufacturing  in- 
dustries,. Tne  surrounding  farm  coun- 
try broken  and  of  indifferent  qual- 
ity. 


The  chief  industries.,  the  saw,  and 
planing  mills,"  ismelter,  woollen  mills, 
©tQ„  etc.  Tne  Grand  Trunk  System 
has  large  grain  elevators  at  Tiffin, 
only  a mile  away,. 


The  manager  of  the  large  lumber 
company  at  Victoria  Harbor,  seeing 
the  benefits  of  local  option  at  Mid- 
land, decided  it  would  be  agood  thing 
to  introduce  in  his  own  town.  To  help 
matters  along  he  offered  to  donate 
$12000  for  a free  library  if  local  op- 
tion were  passed.  He  also  gave  the 
men  to  understand  that  any  more 
boozing  would  meet  with  instant  dis- 
missal. When  the  election  came  on 
there  were  only  four  votes  recorded 
against  the  bylaw.  The  manager  prob- 
able reasoned  that  the  end  justified 
the,  means. 


Our  next  report  will  be  of  a visit  to 
the  important  town  of  Collingwood, 
which  has  experimented  with  local 
option  since  May  1st,  1910. 


What  the  People  of  Collingwood  Think  of  Local 

Option 

Population  has  Decreased — ICO  Vacant  Houses — A 
Repeal  By-law  and  What  Came  of  it — An  Effici- 
ent Chief  of  Police — Straightening  up  the 
Town — Some  Opposing  Opinions — A De- 
creasing Scale — Points  About  the 
Town 

(From  The  Daily  Ontario  of  Dec.  6,  1916.) 


If  our  object  in  the  publication  of 
these  articles  was  to*  present  only  one 
slide  of  -the  cause,,  and  that  the  side  fa- 
vorable to  local  option,  we 
would  have  .stayed  a w a y 
from  Collingwood,  Ait,  a number  of 
places  on  our  tour  we  heard  that  Col- 
Lingwood  was  the  horrible  example. 
A License  inspector  in  another  ^district 
informed  us  that  conditions  were 
worse  there  than  they  were  under  Li- 
cense—and  that  was  saying  a good 
deaf,  if  brie  knew  Collingwood  in  the 
old  days. 

Jbut„  as  we  stated  in  an  editorial  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  publication, 
we.  set  out  on  tour  to  procure 

facts  to  Lay  before,  our  readers;,  re- 
gardless of  whether  those  facts  fa- 
vored one  side  oir  the  other.  To  ob- 
tain the  facts  we  went  to  thooe  in 
possession  of  them— the  chiefs  of  po- 
Licetf  the  police  .magistrate's,  the  town 
or  city  officials  and  prominent  busi- 
ness men.  The  evidence  we  present  is 
not  the  evidence  of  hearsay.  It  is  the 
word  of  the  men  themselves  and  it  is 
the  word  of  the  men  who  know  what 
they  are  talking  about.  Every  indi- 
vidual mentioned  will  be  mailed  a 
marked  copy  of  the  paper  as  an  evi- 
dence of  gooid  faith,  and  that  they 
have  been  fairly  quoted. 

Where  seeming  contradictions  oc- 
cur in  the  estimates  and  opinions  giv- 
en, as,  for  instance,  by  2 merchants  in 
the  same  town,  both  may  be  equally 
honest.  Perhaps  the  one  has  seen  a 
number  of  specific  cases  of  improve 
ment  unknown  to  the  other,  while 
the  other  .may  have  been  disgusted  by 


illicit  selling  or  other  kinds  of  Law- 
breakingi,  of  which  his  neighbor  vis  in 
ignorance.  Allowance  must  be  made 
for  variations  of  this  kiriid,,  and  an 
estimate  placed,  not  upon  the  evi- 
dence furnished  by  one  individual,  or 
by  one  town  but.  upon  the  evidence 
furnished  .by  all  the  individuals  and 
all  the  towns  collectively,. 

Bad  Conditions  in  Collingwood 
The  more  we  heard  about  bad  con- 
ditions in  Collingwood  the  more  de- 
termined we  were  to  ascertain  what 
conditions  were  Like  when  they  were 
really  bad.  We  therefore  made  a. spe- 
cial journey  to  see  and  do.  Collingwood 
If  one  were  preparing  a brief  in 
opposition  to.  local  option  he  cooild  make- 
out  a most  plausible  case  fro  n data 
that  may  be  considered  perfectly  re- 
liable. 

Some  of  the  Facts 
Here  are  a few  faces  that  may  be 
cited,— 

Before  local  option  passed  Colling- 
wood was  the  first  town  in  population 
in  the  county  of  Sim  coo.  It  has  now 
fallen  to  third  place;. 

It  has  lost  about  a thousand  popu- 
lation, since  local  option  went  into  ef- 
fect. 

There,  are  nearly  one  hundred  va- 
cant dwellings  in  the  town. 

Law-breaking  and  illicit  selling  have 
(been  extensive  and  flagrant. 

There,  have  been  many  exhibitions 
Of  drunkenness. 

The  fines  for  offences  committed 
against  the  by-law  amounted  last  year 
to  over  $2000. 
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-TJti©  market  is  no  longer  patropLSed 
by  farmers  and  ha*  been  abandoned 
entirely. 

^Several  influential  citizens  are  op- 
posed,. 

Xne  tax  rat©  has  gone  up  to  35 

Tn©  measure  carried  in  1910  by  361 
majority,  but  wnen  they  got  ja  cnanee 
to  vote  upon  it  again  (tnere  was  a 
straight  majority  against  it  of  99. 
Only  me  three-Li'tns  “requirement”  or 
“iniquity”,  as  it  is  variously  describ- 
ed,, saved  the  bylaw  from  ignominious 
defeat. 

Ail  This  Is  True,  But  

The  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc  meth- 
od of  arriving  a*,  a concnu^on  may  lead 
to  a plausible  result,,  but  it  is  not  cer- 
tain to  be  reliable. 

After  one  of  the  town  officials  had 
enumerated  all  the  deadly  counts  a- 
gainst  local  option  recorded  above,,  he 
straightened  up  and  emphatically  de- 
clared,—“All  this  is  true,  but— LOCAL 
OPTION  HAS  COML  TO  COLLlNGi- 
WOOJJ  TO  STAY.  There  is  n°t  going 
to  be  any  change.” 

In  response  to  our  incredulous  look 
he  began  to  explain  himself.  And  then 
he  presented  isome  facts  on  the  op- 
posite side  showing  thatchings  are 
not  always  as  they  seem,. 

The  loss  in  population  was  due  to 
a variety  of  cause-3  not  one  of  which 
is  attributable  to  local  option. 

Within  two  years  here  are  a few 
oif  the  calamities  that  Colling  wood 
was  compelled  to  endure,— The  North- 
ern Navigation  Company,  moved  its 
headquarters  and  its  crews  to  Sarnia 

A Pork  Packing  Company,  giving 
employment  to  180  hands,  failed. 

Telfer  Bros.,  the  well  known  ba- 
kers and  confectioners  moved  their 
business  to  Toronto. 

The  Charlton  saw-mill  industry,  a 
very  large  concern  closed  out  vibs  bus- 
iness owing  to  the  failure  of  the  raw 
material  and  will  never  resume. 

The  plant  of  the  Bryant  Mfg.  Co. 
was  burned. 

The  Shipbuilding  Co.,  giving  em- 
ployment to  over  600  hands,  closed 

down. 


It  was  just  one  blank  thing  after 
another,  and,  was  it  any  wonder  that 
Colling  wood  was  in  the  dumps? 

Had  the  town  not  possessed  a peo- 
ple who  had  steadiness  of  purpose  as 
well  as  vision,,  tney  would  all  have 
become  pamic-stricken  and  fled  to  Al- 
berta or  elsewhere  to  begin  all  over 
again}. 

Local  Option  a Hoodoo 
Then  some  of  the  people  began  to 
cast  about  to  locate  the  hoodoo,  and, 
local  option,  which  was  the  last  ar- 
rival in  town  was  settled  upon  by 
many,,  probably  by  the  majority,  as 
the  calamity  breeder. 

Prepared  Repeal  By-Law 
So  general  did  this  feeling  become 
that  last  February  the  town  council, 
without  waiting  for  a petition  Or  any 
formality  of  that  kind,  had  a by-law 
prepared,,  and  gave  it  the  necessary 
two  readings,,  to  repeal  local  option. 
They  had  found  the  goat  and  were 
going  to  slay  it. 

Will  Never  Be  Advertised 
That  bylaw  passed  the  first  and 
second  readings  last  February  but  it 
is  still  filed  away  among  the  archives 
of  Collingwood,  and  it  will  not  be  ad- 
vertised three  times  in  the  local  pa- 
pers, as  the  statute  requires,  and  the 
voters  will  not  be  given  an  opportun- 
ity to  vote  upon  repeal  next  January. 

“Wets”  and  “Drys”  Come  Together 
And  here  comes  the  strangest  part 
of  the  story. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  hotel 
properties  and  those  who  are  not 
favorable  to  local  option,  after  going 
over  the  situation  very  carefully, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a repeal 
vote  would  not  stand  a snowball's 
chance,  so  they  decided  that  they 
would  not  spend  any  good  money  in  a 
hopeless  fight. 

Their  decision  was  communicated  to 
the  temperance  people,  and  the  town 
council,  in  response  to  the  unanimous 
request  of  both  parties,  decided  to 
drop  the  byiaw  and  allow  matters  to 
remain  in  statu  quo*. 
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A <jnange  in  sentiment 


Our  informant  stated  tnat  a •nark- 
ed cnange  nad  come  over  puohc  sen- 
timent in  tne  past  tew  mvniik  Tne 
law  ns  at  last  toeing  rigiujy  -enforced. 
Tne  ,h.g  slnpi-quuuuig  piant  nao  re- 
sumed opera  uobp  naming  secured  en- 
Ougn  oruers  to-  keep  every in. ng  on 
Ike  hum  lor  more  tnan  a year  unead 
Fully  oi  tne  one  hundred  and  iuty 
vacant  house-s  are  already  reoccupied. 
In  snort,,  CtoJJUng wood  has  turned  tne 
corner  and  tnere  as  a better  feeling 
*afi  arouncf. 

rue  Man  Who  Did  It 

The  changed  feeling  in  regard  to 
local  option  is  largely  due  to  tne  work 
of  one  man— -tne  new  cfnei  or  police, 
Wnen  local  option  fust  pa-sed  we 
were  itoid  tnat  the  majority  of  the 
town  council  tnat  happened  to  ibe 
elected  was  oppo-ed.  Tne  poLce  force 
was  indifferent*  And  tnat  gave  law- 
breakers men:  opportunity,  it  is  prob- 
ably true  tnat  local  option  was  more 
of  a grotesque  jone  tnan  a -serious 
effort  to  cope  with  difficult  conditions 
But  tnree  years  a^o  a bug  Scotchman 
by  tne  name  of  james  J ohm-ton  came 
to  town,  and,  as  ne  had  nad  isome  ex- 
perience as  an  officer  in  the  old  coun- 
try, they  ofiered  hu,m  the  job  of  chief 
and  he  accepted  it. 


Suaigiuening  Up  the  Town 


We  do  not  know  whether  James 
Johnston  would  vote  m favor  of  or 
agamst  focal  option  if  he  were  asked. 
But  we  do  know  that  he  has  gone  a- 
bout  the  work  of  straightening  up 
OolLngwood  as  methodically  ao  Gen- 
eral Joffre  is  working  out  .hi'3  plans 
to  extinguish  the  Huns. 

He  has  evervth  hg  in  hi3  Office 
quite  as  metnodieally  arranged,  and 
can  give  day  and  date  or  totals  at  a 
moment’s  notice 

Here  are  the  figures  he  gave  uis  in 
regard  to  convictions  for  dr  unkennel 
which  showi3  how  he  is  gradually  ob- 
taining a half-nelson  on  the  booze — 


Year 

1913  

1914  

1915.,  (ten  months) 


Convictions 

93 

69 

23 


In  the  year  1913  he  seized  1260  bot- 
tles of  whiskey  ana  beer,  ,For  the  en- 
tire year  fyi4  and  10  montns  of  1915 
the  combined  total  is  only  llo9  bottles 
Tne  number  ot  police  court  casep  of 
all  kinos  also  snovvs  a decline;.  , The 
total  for  1914  was  2/i  wmch  showed 
a marked  reduction  from  1913.  The 
total  for  1915  to  Oct.  31  is  173, 
During  tne  present  year  there  have 
been  lour  convictions  tor  selling,,  two 
for  obstructing  tne  police,,  and  24 
for  bringing  in  liquor  for  sale. 

,!Our  town  is  becoming  quieter,,”  said 
Mr,.  Johnston  ‘We  have  had  no  cases 
of  drunkenness  among  minors  this 
year.  There  has  only  been  one  street 
brawl  in  two  years  and  That  was  due 
to  a love  affair  and  not  Jo  drunken- 
nest.  The  blind  pig  business  has  been 
practically  exteriminatedi.  There  is 
some  iselling  but  it  is  of  f (the  hip  only. 
We  have  five  hotels  of  which  three 
have  bars.  These  sell  soft  drinks  only 
A company  of  the  76  th  regiment  is 
now  quartered  here  and  there  is  no 
drunkenness  among  the  soldiers.” 

Did  Not  Wish  To  Be  Quoted 
While  at  the  town  clerk’s  office  we 
met  the  reeve,  Mr,  W,  ,A.  Ton.  He, 
however,,  did  not  wish  to  be  quoted. 
We  were  indebted  to  Mr,.  Tom  for 
many  courtesies  during  our  stay. 

The  Mayor,,  Mr,.  1).  C.  Barr,  resides 
out, side  the  town  and  wap  qot  at  his 
office  during  tne  period  of  our  visit;. 
We  therefore  regret  not  having  (been 
able  to  secure  from  him  ,an  interview 

Conditions  Are  Better 
Up  in  this  northern  country  news- 
paper men  are  coming  into  [their  own 
At  Orillia  the  people  had  the  good 
sense  to  elect  a wide-awake,  level- 
headed publisher  to  the  mayoralty,.  At 
Colling  wood  the  government  had  the 
good  sense  to  make  Mr.  W.  A,.  Hogg, 
editor  and  publisher  of  The  Enter- 
prise, police  magistrate.  Needless  to 
say  he  is  the  right  man  for  the  job. 
He  is  standing  right  behind  the  chief 
of  police  and  doing  much  to  make 
Colling  wood  a more  strictly  law- 
abiding  community.  Mr.  Hogg  is  not  a 
temperance  zealot,  and  we  would  hes- 
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Bate  to  classify  him  as  an  opponent 
Off  local  option,.  He  has  ,the  judicial 
temperament*  and.  views  tne  subject 
in  an  impartial  manner.  He  has  held 
the  of  lice  lor  seven  years  (and  therev 
Xore  knew  what  conditions  were  like 
under  both  systems. 

The  police  are  now  moire  particular 
about  making  arrests,,  said  Mr,  ,Hogg, 
and  therefore  any  statistics  about  the 
comparative.  number  of  arrests  or 
convictions  for  dunkenneiss  under  li- 
cense and  local  option  would  be  mis- 
leading. Fines  last  year  were  over 
($2000.  lit  was  now  very  difficult 
|t,o  get  whiskey  into  Colling  wood,  and 
more  difficult  to  sell  it  alter,  it  was 
(brought  in,.  He  didn’t  see  any  intoxi- 
acted  men  on  the  streets:  any  more,  or 
alt  least  very  rarely.  They  no  sooner 
appeared  than  they  were  run  in.  Con- 
ditions were  certainly  better  than  un- 
der license.  Outside  dealers  have  been 
warned  by  the  Commission,  and  are 
now  more  cautious  about  sending  large 
quantities  to  individuals  in  local  op- 
tion districts.  About  two  weeks  before 
they  seized  over  a hundred  bottleis  at 
the  freight  shed  that  had  been  i hipped 
in  as  “glass.”  He  had  sent  -three  to 
jail  for  the  second  offence.  He  fined 
for  obstructing  law-officers  the  same 
as  for  selling.  He  couldn’t  say  that 
local  optio|n  had  had  any  effect  on 
farm  trade.  As  all  the  competitive 
towns  round  about  also  had  local  op- 
tion, they  could  not  draw  trade  from 
Collingwood  on  that  account. 

After  a visit  to  Barrie,  the  county 
town  where  licenses  still  prevail,  Mr. 
Hogg  returned  and  penned  the  follow- 
ing suggestive  paragraph  for  his  pa- 
per.— 

The  licensed  bar  and  the  well-kept 
hotel  at  one  time  were  considered 
synonymous  terms  and  traveller® 
were  wont  to  avoid  the  dry  town 
as  a pestilence.  A visit  to  the  clean 
well  kept  hotels  of  Collingwood,  and 
then  to  the  noisy,  evil  smelling  li- 
censed hos'te lnies— say  of  the  County 
town— would  completely  explode  the 
old  fashioned  theory,,  that  booze  and 
(board  of  necessity  go  together. 


Plenty  of  Blind  Pigs 

We  next  called  at  the  of  nee  of  the 
Colling  wood  tmiip  Bunding  company., 
Luf.,  wnere  6oU  men  are  worn: nig  ui 
nignt  and  day  shifts  to  get  out  in  the 
smartest  time  possible  several  levia- 
thans of  the  deep.  Tne  manager  was 
busy  and  iso  we  sought  mtoirmation 
from  one  of  tne  men  in  tne  ounce, 
who  did  not  wish  nis  name  published,, 
as  to  tne  effect  of  local  option  on  the 
sobriety  of  the  men. 

He  informed  us  that  he  did  not 
thunk  very  much  of  local  option  and 
gave  as  a reason'  that  there  were  too 
many  blind  pigs  in  town.  He  (.aid  peo- 
ple seemed  to  get  liquor  wnepever 
they  wanted  it.  He  stated  however 
that  they  did  not  have  any  longer 
very  much  trouble  with  tneir  hands. 
There-  was  just  an  occasional  one  or 
two  who  had  lapsed  from  isobriety,.  He 
very  seldom  saw  a drunken  man  on 
the  streets,.  He  did  think  that  local 
option  had  helped  to  create  the  busi- 
ness stagnation  from  which  they  had 
been  suffering  recently. 

Local  Option  Not  a Success. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Brown,  who  conducts  » 
large  book  and  stationery  store  said 
he  had  both  voted  and  worked  for 
local  option,  but  he  did  not  consider 
it  a success.  He  believed  the  license 
System,  strictly  carried  out.  to  be 
preferable.  There  was  too  much  illicit 
selling  under  local  option.  He  couldn’t 
see  that  it  had  affected  trade  one  way 
or  the.  other 

No  Detention  For  The  Soldiers 

One  of  the  leading  officers  of  the 
76th  regiment,  which  had  just  come 
to  Collingwood  a few  days  before,  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
at  having  their  men  quartered  in  a 
local  option  town.  They  had  then  been 
there  three  days  and  so  far  there  had 
been  no  caseis  for  the  detention  campv 
In  Barrie  there  had  been  51  cases  for 
detention  in  two  days,  all  due  to  booze 

Conditions  Gradually  Righting  Them- 
selves. 

Mr.  W.  Williams,  for  11  years  prin- 
cipal of  Collingwood  Collegiate  In- 
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stitutej,  and  well  known  all  over  Am- 
erica as  an  educationist  and  author 
of  text  books  of  wide  circulation,  i= 
chairman  of  the  police  commission  at 
Collingwood.  . _ 

“Local  option  can  be  enforced,  said 
Mr.  Williams,,  “when  the  council  and 
those  concerned  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  are  sympathetic.  They 
had  passed  through  their  season  Gif 
difficulty  at  Col  ling  wood,  but  condi- 
tions were  gradually  righting  them- 
selves;. There  is  now  ho  chance  of 
its  being  repealed.  Hotel  accommoda- 
tion was  excellent. 

Mr.  David  Williams,  ©on  of  Mr.  W. 
Williams),  is  the  talented  editor  arid 
publisher  of  The  Collingwood  Bulle- 
tin, a very  influential  paper  in  the 
Georgian  Bay  district.  Mr.  Williams, 
Jr.,  is  one  of  the  mojsit  popular  men 
in  Canadian  newspaperdom  and  an  ex-, 
president  of  the  Canadian  Press  As- 
sociation. He  is  an  ardent  supporter  of 
local  option  and  like  his  father  be- 
lieved that  having  passed  through  its 
season  of  trial  and  difficulty  it  would 
soon  give  as  satisfactory  'an  account 
of  itself  in  Collingwood  as  in  any 
other  community  in  the  province.  The 
town  itself  was  emerging  from  its 
time  of  stress  and  prospects  looked 
very  bright  for  the  future. 

Nickels  Can’t  Go  Two  Ways 

Our  last  interview  was  with  W.  B. 
Fryer,  the  genial  manager  of  C.  C. 
Begg  & Co’s  dryegoods  and  general 
store,  the  largest  establishment  in  its 
clasisl,  not  only  in  Collingwood,  but  in 
any  town  north  of  Toronto.  It  is  a 
sitore  of  which  a city  Of  50,000  in- 
habitants could  well  be  proud. 

“Local  option  hasn’t  injured  our 
business  in  any  way,’’  declared  Mr. 
Fryer,,  “It  has,  on  the  contrary,  put 
many  of  our  workmen  in  a better 
position.  They  now  have  money  and 
do  not  ask  for  credit.  When  the  nick- 
els go  over  the  bar  they  doirft  go  over 
the  counter.  Many  of  our  families  now 
present  a different  appearance.  I 
know  of  specific  instances  among  our 
customers  who  need  not  longer  to  ask 
for  credit,.  Our  farm  trade  is  just  as 
good  as  ever  it  was,,  Intoxication  is 


now  almost  never  iseen  here. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Begg,  the  ^principal  of  the 
firm,,  corroborated  Mr.  Fryer’s  state- 
ment. 

Hotel  Accommodation 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  peo- 
ple of  Collingwood  are  aware  of  it  or 
not,  but  they  have  in  their  “Globe” 
hotel  one  of  the  best  hostelries  in  the 
province,  outside  of  the  larger  citieis 
The  average  traveller  is  not  par- 
ticularly concerned  whether  a hotel 
does  or  doeis  not  sell  'booze.  What  he 
is  looking  for  is  rest,  quiet  and  whole- 
some food,.  He  doe©  not  usually  kick 
on  the  price  as  long  ^as  value  is  given 
The  Globe  hotel  has  fine,  large,  airy, 
clean,  well  lighted  and  well  heated 
rooms.  The  furniture  is  good,  the  beds 
cOimfortablei,  the  1 nan  clean.  The  meats 
are  daintily  prepared  and  daintily 
served.  There  is  attentive,,  business- 
like management.  Everything  is  a© 
quiet  and  orderly  as  a well  regulated 
banking  business.  And  all  this  you  get 
for  $2.50  per  day. 

There  are  four  other  hotels  where 
meals  may  be  had  at  35  cents  to  50c. 
The  farm  trade  is  well  looked  after. 
There  were  originally  eight  licensed 
hotels  in  the  town. 

NOTES. 

The  last,  assessor’s  census  gives  the 
population  of  Collingwood  as  6361.  In 
1910,  the  year  that  local  option  came 
into  effect  the  figures  were  7291. 


The  town  owns  its  lighting  and  wa- 
terworks systems.  Power  now  comes 
from  the  Big  Chutes  back  of  Orillia, 
but  they  will  soon  link  up  with  the 
Eugenia  Falls  system). 


Mr.  J.  H.  Duncan,,  the  town  clerk, 
very  obligingly  gave  us  a whole  fund 
of  information  ,and  left  off  his  own 
work  during  a busy  afternoon. 


The  farming  district  around  CoL- 
iingwood  is  a mixture  of  n.g.,  fair  and 
good.  Hucksters,  by  their  manipula- 
tions, destroyed  the  farmers’  market 


Collingwood’s  main  'street,  caliled 
Hurontarin,  is  said  to!  be  the  widest 
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business  thoroughfare  in  Ontario. 
From  side  to  iside  is  100  feet,  with 
sidewalks  18  feet  in  width'. 


CtoUing  woold  is  more  than  proud  of 
its  new  post  officer  It  is  a palace  of 
marble  that  will  cost  when  com- 
pleted $120,000.  It  is  now  almost  rea- 
dy for  the  opening  ceremonies.  We 
have  mot  seen  elsewhere  in  Canada 
so  exquisitely  beautiful,  handsomely 
equipped  and  well  arranged  a public 
building. 


The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  is  the 
oinly  line  serving  the  town.  AH  in- 
coming express  is  carefully  examined 
(by  the  police.  It  there  is  too  much 
“< glass”  going  to  any  one  ,man,  the 
policeman  pays  the  express  charges 
and  seizes  the  goods,  The  same  rule 
is  in  effect  when  the  Vodka  i3  ship- 
ped to  some  fictitious  consignee. 


The  cihief  and  one  assistant  keep 
the  tOwn  m order. 


The  assessment  of  the  town  is  $3,~ 
330,000.  The  debt  is  $515,000.  The  tax- 
rate  is  35  ,millsi. 


The  town’s  main  street  is  paved 
with  Tar  via,  and  this  material  has 
been  used  extensively  on  residential 
streets  as  well.  We  heard  everywhere 
the  utmost  satisfaction  with  its  use. 
The  main  street  looks  as  if  paved  with 
sheet  asphalt.  When  a new  gravel  or 
macadam  pavement  is  put  down,  they 
at  once  put  over  it  a course  of  hot 




tar  via  at  a cost  of  three  cent3  a square 
yard.  That  removes  the  possibility  of 
dust  and  gives  an  excellent  wearing 
surface  for  a year.  The  following 
spring  a fresh  coat  of  tarvia  is  ap- 
plied When  this  is  repeated  four  or 
five  years  in  succession  there  is  form- 
ed a firstv-class  permanent  road  for 
residential  streets.  The  surface  for 
their  main  street  is  composed  of  a 
tarvia  and  macadam  mixture. 


The  town  has  an  excellent  Y.M.C.A. 
where  a “gold  medal”  contest  am- 
ong the  young  temperance  orators  was 
proceeding  on  the  night  of  our  visit 


Tho  gentlemen  of  the  town  have 
formed  a club  and  have  transformed 
a large  residence  into  a most  lux- 
urious and  handsomely  appointed 
club  house. 


The  town  may  well  be  proud  of  its 
public  library  erected  at  a cost  of  $14,- 
000,  In  the  basement  the  local  histor- 
ical society  headed  by  Mr.  D.  Wil- 
liams has  established  a,  sort  of  mu- 
seum, where  Indian  and  pioneer  relics, 
historical  documents,,  local  geological 
specimens,,  etc.,  etc.,  form  a most  use- 
ful and  interesting  collection.  It  is 
a movement  we  commend  to  Belle- 
ville', 


Our  next  report  will  be  of  a visit 
io  the  thriving  town  of  Bowmanville, 
where  they  adopted  local  option  by  a 
large  majority  nearly  seven  years  ago 


Busy  Bowmanville  Holds  Very  Decided  Views  on 

Local  Option 

And  They  are  not  Unfavorable  to  that  Measure--No 
Repeal  Vote  Ever  Taken — Bringing  Down  the 
Consumption  of  Liquor  to  the  Irreducible 
Minimum — Manufacturer  who  Would 
pay  $500  a Year  if  Necessary  to 
Retain  Local  Option -A  Reeve 
who  Changed  his  Opin- 
ions —An  Excellent 
Hotel 


(From  The  Daily  Ontario  of  Dec.  8,  1915.) 


Hints  have  been  reaching  The  On- 
tario office  from  various  quarters  that 
the  series  of  reports  that  have  been 
published  in  The  Daily  Ontario  in  re- 
ference to  the  working  of  local  opi- 
timnl,  in  the  towns  and  citieis  so*  far 
considered,,  has  been  very  ome:-sided. 

If  by  these  statements  they  mean 
that  the  evidence  that  was  given  our 
representative  was  very  largely  ex- 
pressive of  satisfaction  with  the  local 
option  by-law,  then  we  frankly  admit 
that  the  evidence  is  one  sided. 

We  do  not  admit,  however,  that  we 
deliberately  sought  out  evidence  fa- 
vorable to  local  Ojption  and  ignored  the 
Qppos’  te  side. 

Neither  do  we  admit  that  our  find- 
ing’s unfairly  represent  actual  condi- 
tions in  the  town®  visited. 

On  the  contrary  we  challenge  any 
fa’r-rnrndedi.  impartial  man  to  go  to 
any  of  the  places  reported  upon  and 
show  that  we  have  deliberately  or 
actually  misrepresented  the  facts. 

There  is  no  charge  for  admission  to 
any  of  the  towns  so  far  included  in 
Our  itinerary. 

Our  reports  speak  for  themselves. 
The  names  and  credentials  have  been 
given  as  their  own  vindication. 

It  iis  easily  possible  to  go  to  any 
of  the  towns  we  have  been  am,  and,  by 
visiting  irresponsible  people,  secure 
from  them  assertions  that  whiskey 
flows  in  rivulets,  that  drunken  mobs 
parade  the  streets,  that  hundreds  of 
blind  pigs  poison  the  atmosphere,  that 
the  courts  are  saturated  with  per- 


jured evidence,  that  business  stagna- 
tion and  local  option  go  hand  in  hand. 

A man  might  go  to  Toronto  and  col- 
lect all  the  tramps,  pickpockets, 
booze-fighters,  wife- beaters  and  oth- 
er inhabitants  of  the  police  court  and 
say  these  were  fairly  representative 
Of  the  manhood  of  Toronto. 

His  aggregation  would  only  be  a car- 
icature of  the  real  Toronto,  It  would 
mot  be  true  to  life  or  facts. 

The  Ontario  has  not  been  trying  to 
present  a caricature,  but  a true  and 
fair  statement  by  men  whose  official 
positions  or  prominence  in  the  busi- 
ness world  entitle  their  opinions  to 
be  received  with  respect  and  authority 

Have  Interviewed  The  Same  Classes 
Everywhere. 

We  have  interviewed  indentically 
the  same  class  in  every  town,.  If  we 
consulted  the  chief  of  police  in  one 
municipality  and  then  dodged  the  chief 
of  police  in  another  place  because  the 
statistics  he  could  produce  would  not 
favor  a certain  view,  it  might  be 
asserted  with  a good  show  of  reason 
that  we  were  dodging  the  issue  and 
deliberately  hunting  out  what  favored 
one  side  or  the  other. 

We  have  gone  to  the  same  class  of 
office  holders  and  the  same  class  of 
prominent,  responsible  and  respect- 
able citizens  everywhere,  and  we  havo 
presented  their  testimony  just  as  they 
gave  it  to  us. 

We  are  in  no  way  responsible  if 
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their  evidence  pointed  in  one  direction 
or  the  other. 

The  mission  of'  our  representative 
wais  to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
facts  as  he  found  them. 

We  fear  there  are  some  people;,  ov- 
en in  fair-minded,,  cultured  Belleville, 
who  do  not.  want  to  read  a fair  stato- 
mientj,  who  do  not  wish  ito  know  facts 
as  they  are^,  or  hear  about  facts,  es- 
pecially if  those  facts  disturb  some 
strongly  asserted  misrepresentation, 
Or  selfish  interest. 

iSuch  people  are  mot  open  to  the 
logic  of  facts  or  to  reason. 

They  desire  to  be  fed  upon  irrespon- 
sible hal£-trutbS|,  and  plausible  caric- 
atures. 

The  Ontario  is  not  in  jthe  caricature 
business,. 

Our  mission  is  to  render  ia  journalis- 
tic service^,  only,  to  the  voters  of 
Belleville ; to  lay  before  them  an  im- 
partial resume  of  conditions  in  larger 
municipalities  where  the  population 
and  status  of  the  towns  more  ineaily 
resemble  our  own. 

We  did  not  know  in  advance^  ex- 
cept from  a few  casual  reports  how 
matters  stood  in  any  of  the  centers 
reported  upon.  Six  of  the  seven  town? 
so  far  visited,,  our  representative  had 
never  been  in  before. 

He  gathered  his  information  at  first- 
hand from  men  is  possession  of  the 
facts.  The  majority  of  the  ,mea  inter- 
viewed were  carefully  questioned  by 
the  reporter.  General  statements  were 
rarely  accepted  at  their  face  value,. 
For  instance  if  a merchant  told  us 
that  accounts  were  being  more 
promptly  paid  because  of  improve- 
ment under  local  option,  we  asked  him 
if  he  knew  of  actual  cases  from  his 
own  books  where  such  instances  could 
be  given. 

We  regret  that  lack  of  space  has 
prevented  our  publication  of  the  ac- 
tual verbatim  questions  and  answers. 
Wherever  possible  statements  made 
have  been  concrete  and  definite. 

No  Opposing  Views  in  Two  of  the 
Towns. 

In  our  'tour  of  investigation,  out  of 
seven  towns  so  far  v<  sited  we  have 
found  two  where  there  were  no  in- 


dividuals who  held  opinions  opposing 
Local  option.  Those  two  towns  were 
Midland  and  Bowmanville,. 

In  Midland  we  deliberately  looked 
for  those  who  were  favorable  to  the 
License  isystemp  but  did  hot  succeed 
in  finding  them.  In  Bowmanville  we 
did  not,  make  any  inquiry  ,as  to  whe- 
ther our  victims  were  pro  or  con,,  but 
went  along  and  interviewed  the  Same 
class  of  officials  and  business  men  as 
we  had  done  in  other  towns. 

As  the  time  at  our  disposal  was  ra- 
ther Limited  we  were  not  'enabled  to 
make  as  complete  a canvass  of  tne 
town  as  we  would  desire,.  But  we 
heard  from  enough  of  the  representa- 
tive men  of  the  place  to  give  a very 
respectable  estimate  which  will,  we 
fancy,  be  fairly  indicative  of  the  trend 
of  public  opinion. 

A Reeve  Who  Has  Changed  His  Views 

We  found  the  reeve  of  Bowmanville. 
Mr.  Archie  Taiitj,  busily  preparing  or- 
ders for  the  Saturday  evening  rush, 
for  he  conducts  one,  of  the  largest  arid 
finest  grocery  stores,  between  To- 
ronto ana  Kingston.  He  very  cour- 
teously giave  a, few  minutes  to  the 
scribe,. 

In  response  to  o|ur  inquiry,,  Mr. 
Tai't  made  a very  clear-cut.  definite 
statement,.  He  said,— “1  voted  against 
local  option  and  worked  against  it. 
But  if  the  question  ever  comes  up  a- 
giaim  I will  get  out  and  work  harder 
to  retain  it  than  I ever  did  to  prei- 
veht  its  adoption.  People  who  were 
on  my  books,  now  have  no  trouble  to 
get  money.  It  is  nicer  in  every  way  to 
do  business.  To  the  wives  and  families 
local  option  represents  a real,  profit- 
yielding  investment.  There  is  no  mere 
harmonious  community  than  Bowman- 
ville in  the  country.  We  never  hear 
of  dissension  any  more.  Local  option 
makes  for  a peaceable  community.” 

No  Demand  For  Repeal. 

Mr.  M.  A.  James,  ex-mayor  of  the 
town  and  ed'tor  of  The  Bowmanville 
Statesman,  one  of  the  very  best  week- 
ly papers  in  the  province,  gave  us 
many  interesting  facts  in  regard  t o 
the  town  and  the  history  of  the 
local  option  movement. 

Local  option,  he  informed  us  was 
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carried  in  1909  by  a big  majority,  the, 
exact  figures  being  456  for  and  233 
aigaLnsiti  or  practically  two  to  one,. 
There  ha,s  nevbr  been  an  attempt  made 
ttiot  repeal  the  by-law,,  and  there  was 
no  demand  for  it. 

To  What  Success  Was  Due. 

“A  great  deal  of  the  success  of  lo- 
cal option  in  Bowmanville,”  continued 
Mr.  James,,  ‘'was  due  to  the  way  we 
went  to  work.” 

Before  the  passage  of  the  by-law 
the  business  men  of  the  town  organ- 
ized and  put  up  cheques  |Of  >$100  each 
for  a fund  to  look  after  hotel  and 
shed  accommodation  if  local  option 
carriedi. 

Then  they  set  to  work  to  elect  a 
council  in  favor  oif  local  option  and  in 
this  they  succeeded. 

Their  chief  of  police  was  a "very 
thorough  man,  and  they  owed  much 
to  his  watchfulness  in  curbing  the 
blind  piig  business,.  He  fought  three  or 
flour  of  them  ten  a finish. 

The  police  magistrate  wais  in  sym- 
pathy with  local  option  and  he  dealt 
with  the  blind  pigs  to  the  full  extent 
Of  the  law. 

Bought  Out  The  Hotels. 

There  were  only  two  licensed  hotels 
prior  to  local  option.  Both,  these  were 
purchased  by  the  temperance  people, 
a company  was  formed  and  managers 
appointed.  Both  hotels  gave  good  sat- 
isfaction. 

Then  a little  later,  when  the  Good- 
year company  came  to  town,  one  of 
the  hotels  was  sold  to  that  organ  \sa- 
tion  to  be  used  as  a club  house  for 
their  employees.  It  has  been  hand- 
somely fitted  up  and  answers  the  pur- 
pose admirably. 

Hotel  Bowman. 

There  is  only  one  hotel  in  Bowman- 
ville now.  Hotel  Bowman,  Mr.'  S.  1) 
Ros5|,  a native  of  Huntingdon  town- 
ship, and  for  many  years  a resident 
of  Madoc  is  now  the  manager,  and  is 
making  a fine  success  of  it,.  Both  he 
and  the  hotel  are  very  popular  with 
the  travelling  public.  The  hostelry 


has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
between  Toronto  and  Belle viiie.  The 
rooms  are  very  comfortably  furnished 
The  rates  are  two  dollars  a day,  with 
single  meals  50  cents.  The  success  of 
this  hotel  is  a good  argument  in  f a- 
vor of  local  option. 

Bowmanville’ s Boom. 

Bowmanville  is  not  merely  pros- 
perous. It  is  enjoying  the  greatest 
boom  in  its  histofy.  Mr.  James  went 
On  to  relate  how  the  Goodyear  peoplet, 
unable  to  find  accommodation  for  their 
hands,  had  themiselves  erected  75 
new  dwe llingis.  Others  were  put  up  by 
private  individuals,  and  istlll  there  was 
a veritable  house -famine. 

The  argument  was,  said  Mr.  James, 
that  farm  trade  would  be  driven  a- 
way.  They  were  only  five  miles  from 
Newcastle  and  nine  mileis  from  Osha- 
wa.  But,  if  any  trade  was  driven  a- 
way,  they  never  heard  about  it  or  re- 
alised it.  There  wais  not  a more  pros- 
perous community  in  the  province  than 
bowmanville,.  The  town  has  con- 
tinued to  prosper  ever  since  local  op- 
tion went  into  effect.  It  has  improved 
in  every  way,  was  Mr.  James’  con- 
cluding Statement,. 

“Move-On”  Wilson. 

Nearly  everybody  in  Ontario  has 
heard  the  story  of  “Move-On”  Wil- 
son. Rev.  W.  F.  Wilson^  one  of  the 
best  known  of  the  Methodist  clergy- 
men of  Toronto  was  war  t ing  on  t he 
corner  to  catch  a street  car.  A more 
than  usually  officious  policeman  came 
along  and  told  Mr.  Wilson  to  move 
on.”  The  clergyman  explained  that  he 
was  waiting  to  take  a cai  and  refus- 
ed to  travel.  The  man  therefore  ar- 
rested him,  put  him  in  a patrol  and 
landed  him  in  the  cells. 

Well,  to  make  a short  story  long, 
the  reverend  gentleman  was  sent  a- 
way  with  an  apology  and  the  man  in 
buttons  lost  his  job  because  of  an 
excess  of  law  and  order  while  under 
the  influence  of  liquor. 

But  Rev,.  Mr.  Wilson,  big-hearted 
man  that  he  was,  interested  himself 
in  the  unfortunate  policeman  and  suc- 
ceieded  in  getting  him  a job  as  chief 
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in  the  town  of  Bowmanville.  And 
there  Richard  Jarvis  has  since  re- 
mained, a man  honored  and  respect- 
ed by  the  entire  town. 

Only  Five  Cases  of  Drunkenness. 

Bowmanviile’s  record  for  sobriety  as 
described  by  the  books  of  Chief  Jarvis 
tells  a remarkable  story  of  the  prac- 
tical extinction  of  drunkenness  in 
the  town.  We  heard  of  nothing  like 
it  during  our  tour.  Last  year<,  he  told 
us  there  had  been  twelve  convictions 
for  drunkenness.  This  year  to  date 

the  number  of  convictions  was  re- 
duced to  five. 

, a s we  sat  in  the  Chief’s  office  he 
brought  in  a small  isuit-case  which  he 
opened,  and  d'sclosed  in  the  interior 
five  quart  bottles  of  G.  & Wr.  He  had 
just  been  out  that  afternoon  and 
caught  h:s  man.  The  fellow  had  'been 
in  the  habit  of  dropping  off  the-  train 
outside  the  town  and  then  coming  in 
through  a grove  where  he  h:d  his 
cargo.  The  ch‘ef  nailed  him  before  h ■ 
had  t'me  to  rea^h  his  rendezvous. 

fWe  have  no  trouble  with  the  boys 
or  youths  whatever,,”  said  Chief  Jar- 
vis,, in  response  to  our  inquiry  as  to 
the  prevalence  of  drinking  among 
minors.  “There  hais  been  nothing  of 
that  at  all  at  Bo'wmanvTle,.  I never 
thcfuight  for  a moment  that  local  op- 

on  would  be  such  a success.  The 
d: vision  court  has  practically  no  bus- 
iness at  all.  The  bailiff  said  just  the 
o*ther  day  that  he  nought  as  well  be 
out  of  it.  The  police  court  here  is 
nearly  out  of  busmens.  These  two 
lines  of  activity  have  suffered  be- 
cause of  ’ora?  opt'on.  The  town  i^ 
more  orderly.  There  ’S  more  of  a 
fr'enJi v sp:r;t  ahroal  among  the  poo- 
pie.  Take  our  fall  fa  r.  there  was  not 
a b't  of  trouble.  Loral  option  seem? 
to  pur  fy  the  air.  I have  held  the 
office  of  chief  here  for  26  years,  but 
the  change  for  the  better  has  been  ?o 
great  that  1 do  not  know  what  word 
to  use  that  j®  forcible  enough  to  ex- 
press my  satisfaction.  I know  per- 
sonally of  so  manv  cases  where  the 
families  are  now  in  good  circumstan- 
ces,, and  where  the  children  are  bet- 


ter clothed  and  cared  for.  I will  vote 
for  local  option  if  it  ever  comes  uj 
again.” 

Couldn’t  Be  Better. 

“Conditions  couldn’t  be  better,,”  was 
the  strong  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Jno.  B.  Mitchell,  J.P.,  four  times  may- 
or of  the  town,  and  superintendent 
of  the  Dominion  Piano  and  Organ 
Factory,  where  125  men  are  em- 
ployed. “We  have  no  trouble  now  with 
the  men  whatever.  Conditions  are 
very  greatly  improved.”  v 

Many  Pay  Up  Better. 

Mr  J.  H.  H.  Jury,  partner  in  the 
drug  firm  of  Jury  and  Lovell  who 
conduct  eight  large  drug  store®  in 
various  town®,  expressed  his  emphat- 
ic approval  of  local  option.  “I  like  lo- 
cal option  so  well  in  Bowmanvillet,” 
said  Mr.  Jury,  “that  I am  al^o  going 
to  do  my  best  tojsecure  its  passage  in 
Oshawa,  where  we  also  have  a drug 
business.  It  hasn’t  injured  our  trade 
in  any  way.  On  the  contrary  many-pay 
up  better.  I cannot  tell  of  any  farmer 
who  has  refused  to  come  here  be- 
cause of  local  option,  but  I do  know 
of  some  farmers’  wives  who  prefer 
to  come  to  Bowmanville  because  they 
will  then  have  sober  company  home” 

Willing  To  Pay  $500  a Year. 

'The  Bowmanville  Foundry  Com- 
pany would  willingly  pay  $500  a year 
to  maintain  local  option,  rather  than 
go  back  to  the  old  system”  was  the 
striking  statement  made  to  our  re.- 
presentative  by  Mr..  C.  Rehder,  pres- 
ident arid  general  manager  of  that  or- 
ganisation, which  employs  80  hands. 
“We  never  have  any  fear  of  the  in- 
terruption of  our  work  after  pay-day 
now.  When  men  indulge  in  drink  they 
come  back  to  work,  after  a carousal, 
in  a very  ill  temper  and  while  in  this 
mood  they  are  Likely  to-  stir  up  trou- 
ble. I am  more  than  delighted  with 
local  option,  not  only  on  acc  unt  of 
our  business,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  improvement  all  over  the  town 
Our  hotel  accommodation  is  better,. 
Travellers  formerly  would  not  ?ta y 
over  night  at  Bowmanville  if  they 
could  avoid  it*  Now  they  make  it  a 
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point  to  remain  if  It  can  Ibe  arranged. 
I travel  all  over  Ontario  and  am  pleas- 
ed with  the  accommodation  in  local 
option  towns  generally.  It  is  enough 
to  make  any  one  enthused  for  local 
option  to  see  the  quiet,  contented, 
prosperous  hoimes  we  have  at  Bow- 
manville,” 

Impossible  To  Get  Washer  Women. 

“Another  singular  effect  of  local 
option  here,’  continued  Mr,.  Kehder, 
“is,  that  it  is  now  almost  impossible 
to  get  wash- women.  The  women  who 
used  to  be  compelled  to  do  this  sort 
of  work  now  refuse,.  They  say  that 
their  husbands  are  working  and  sav- 
ing their  money  and  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  them  to  go  out  to  wash’’ 
Notes. 

The  population  of  Bowmanville  is 
now  3200  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  Goodyear  Rubber  Company  is 
Bo wmanvi lie’s  greatest  industry,  e *- 
ploying  700  hands.  The  manager  was 
out  of  towh  and  we  , could  pot  there- 
fore secure  an  'niter view. 


As  we  were  compelled  to  leave  to 
catch  our  train  we  did  not  have  time 
to  secure  an  interview  with  the 
mayor,,  Dr.  Hll Her.  The  police  mag- 
istrate,, Mr.  W.  M.  Horsey,  resides 
outside  the  town,  and  we  also  did 
not  see  him.  We  will  however  Send 
both  of  them  marked  copies  of  the 
paper  containing  this  report,  and  will 
gladly  publish  subsequent  state- 
ments of  their  views  if  they  will  be 
kind  enough  to  forward  them. 


Mr.  Horsey,  we  heard  spoken  of 
everywhere  as  a very  conscientious 
and  capable  police  magistrate,  who 
strictly  carries  out  his  part  of  the 
work  in  law  enforcement. 


The  license  at  Newcastle,  only  five 
miles  away,  was  for  a long  time  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  local  option- 
ists  at  Bowmanville.  The  voters  of 
Newcastle  stuck  to  their  “pizen”  like 
a worthless  alderman  hangs  onto  his 
Job.  But  last  May  the  Department 


stepped  in  and  extinguished  the  pes- 
tilence breeder  at  one  fell  swoop 


Bowmanville  is  not  a town  of  mil- 
lionaires, but  a town  where  every- 
body is  comforcabie.  There  is  no  real 
poverty  in  the  corporation.  The  Me- 
thodist church  nas  a poor  fund,  but 
cannot  find  any  one  to  try  it  out  upon. 


Our  representative  has  so  far  visit- 
ed seven  of  the  largest  towns  and  ci- 
ties of  the  province  where  local  op- 
tion is  in  force.  In  no  one  of  the  sev- 
en did  he  see  a drunken  man,  or  a 
man  who  showed  any  evidence  of  bav- 
nig  been  drinking.  And  he  was  con- 
stantly on  the  lookout,  both  day  and 
night  for  that  very  feature. 

In  Bowmanville  they  seem  to  have 
accomplished  the  impossible.  That  is 
to  say  they  have  reformed  the  in- 
ebriatesl,  or,  at  least,  the  inebriates 
no  longer  get  properly  soused.  At 
Oampbellfor-d,  the  evidence  went  to 
show  that  a dozen  or  so. of  the  cUd- 
timers  did  still  get  lit  up  as  occasion 
offered.  But  at  BowmanvMle  even  this 
class  appears  to  have  become  :n.fected 
with  the  perpetual  drought  germ. 

S:nce  the  commencement  of  the  war 
Bowmanville  is  build1  ng  up  a prosper- 
ous to\  industry. 


‘1  don’t  rer.n  tr  ber  having  seen  a 
drunken  man  irvtui  icw*,i.”  was  the 
testimony  of  at  ex-nayor 


One  evidence  of  the  great  prosper- 
ity of  the  town  was  the  rerrar^ab'e 
showing  made  in  the  ^i ft 53  to  t*»e  r>a- 
fc’otie  fund  in  the 
The  comm;ttee  aimed  to  $15.- 

000.  When  the  total  was  added  up 
it  .-actually  reached  more  than  $21.- 
000  Th;s  was  not  made  un  of  a few 
large  donations,  but  aimort  altogeth- 
er from  the  small  gifts  from  the  in- 
dividual working  people  of  the  town. 
When  we  consider  that  Bowmanville 
has  only  3200  population,  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  gift  will  be  better  ap- 
preciated. 
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Mr.  D.  V.  Sinclair 

Makes  An  Offer 

Belleville,  Deo.  9,  ’15 
Editor  Ontario,— 

In  your  writei-up  of  the  Town  of 
Bowmanvllle  in  Wednesday’s  issue, 
you  state  that  isome  people  question 
the  fairness  of  your  reports.  I need 
hardly  say  that  for  business  reasons 
I am  so  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  City  of  Belleville  as  the  average 
man  is,  and  certainly  have  as  much 
at  stake  as  most  men  have,  and  for 
these  same  reasons  I stand  for  a Big- 
ger and  a Belter  Belleville. 

Assuming  that  every  citizen  who 
employs  lalbor  or  conducts  a business 
Of  any  kind  is  interested  in  ithis  ques- 
tion of  Local  Option),  purely  as  a busi- 
ness proposition  and  apart  entirely 
from  its  moral  isignificance  and  fotr 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  correct- 
ness of  the  Ontario’s  write-ups  in 
these  various  Local  Option  Towns,  1 
therefore  make  the  following  offer— 

I will  be  one  of  a party  of  threej, 
the  others  being  the  President  of  the 
Belleville  Board  of  Trade  and  one 
man  to  be  selected  from  either  'the 
Belleville  Hardware  Co.,  the  Springer 
Lock  Works  or  Marsh  and  Hen  thorn’s 
Foundry,  this  party  to  visit  Bowman- 
villey  Galt  or  Orillia,  the  full  expense 
of  the  party  to  be  borne  by  the  writ- 
er1* the  only  condition  being,  that  a 
report  of  our  visit  be  published  in 
the  two  Belleville  newspapers. 

Respectfully  yours, 

I>.  V.  Sinclair.  ' 


What  Local  Option  Has  Done  to  the  Village  of 

Stirling 

Reeve  Coulter  Has  Changed  His  Opinions-  Would 
Now  Oppose  Repeal  - Village  NeAer  so  Prosperous 
Before — Not  a Vacant  House  or  Store  in  the 
Place— Considerable  Trade  in  Bottles  by 
the  Underground  Route-Village  Lacks 
Machinery  for  the  Thorough  En- 
. forcement  of  the  law-But  Still 
a Wonderful  Change  for 
the  Better  is  Almost 
the  Unanimous 
Testimony 


(From  The  Daily  Ontario  of  Dec.  11,  1915.) 

We  have  already  reported  upon  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  in 

seven  of  the  largest  towns  and  cities  the  world  to  frame  laws  and  to  pass 
in  Ontario  where  local  option  is  in  them.  To  enforce  them  conscienti- 
force.  There  are  still  two  other  ously  and  thoroughly  is  often  a mat- 
places  of  considerable  population  in  ter  of  extreme  difficulty, 
the  Province  which  have  endorsed  At  first  glance  it  would  seem  very 

the  by-law — Ingersoll  and  Renfrew,  much  more  simple  to  enforce  local 
We  may  possibly  visit  one  or  both  of  option  in  a village  community  like 
these  later.  Stirling  than  in  va  city  like  Owen 

We  had  not  intended  going  to  any  Sound  or  Galt, 
of  the  smaller  towns  or  villages  be-  But  after  having  seen  the  work  and 
cause  of  our  belief  that  conditions  the  difficulties  of  both,  we  are  in- 
in  regard  to  enforcement  and  other  dined  to  the  opinion  that  the  law 
problems  were  so  different  from  our  stands  a better  show  of  rigid  obser- 
own  that  their  experience  would  be  vance  in  the  larger  places  than  in 
of  little  value  as  a guide.  villages  like  Stirling  or  Frankford.  | 

A number  of  our  readers,  however,  Difficulties  About  Enforcement, 
have  expressed  a desire  to  hear  from  The  trouble  is,  as  Reeve  Coulter 
some  of  the  places  nearer  home.  We  explained  to  us,  that  the  village  com- 
therefore  have  visited  the  village  munity  lacks  adequate  machinery  to 

of  Stirling  which  has  had  eight  carry  out  the  necessary  work  that  the 

years’  experience  of  drought.  by-law  entails. 

The  problems  are  not,  however,  in-  In  the  villages,  too,  everybody 
trinsically  so  different  as  one  might  knows  everybody.  There  are  intimate 
suppose.  It?  all  resolves  itself  into  social  relations  that  are  by  no  means 
the  question  of  the  proper  enforce-  so  general  in  the  town  of  larger  di- 

ment  of  the  law.  mensions.  It  is  with  the  greatest  re- 
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luctance  that  citizens  come  forward 
to  lay  information  or  to  back  up  their 
complaints  with  an  offer  to  go  into 
court  and  give  evidence.  These  facts 
will  be  brought  out  more  fully  in 
the  interesting  story  told  to  us  by 
Stirling’s  popular  reeve. 

Eminently  Respectable. 

The  history  of  Stirling,  and  of  its 
experience  with  King  Alcohol,  con- 
tains many  chapters  that  are  un- 
speakably sad.  In  no  small  com- 
munity within  the  range  of  our  ex- 
perience could  so  many  tales  be  told 
of  blighted  hopes,  ruined  careers  and 
ultimate  tragedy  and  death.  Brainy 
and  brilliantly  gifted  young  men,  who 
might  otherwise  have  reached  the 
plane  of  national  prominence,  follow- 
ed the  behest  of  an  early  acquired  ap- 
petite, and  filled  out  life’s  all-too- 
brief  span  with  the  trifles  of  an  in- 
ebriate. 

The  trouble  was  that  drunkenness 
was  respectable.  Anybody  who  wish- 
ed to  be  anybody  in  Stirling  was  al- 
most compelled  to  bow  to  the  popu- 
lar standard.  To  be  able  to  carry  a 
huge  jag  without  wobbling  was  con- 
sidered an  enviable  accomplishment. 
The  older  men  drank,  the  younger 
men  drank,  the  boys  drank,  the  work- 
ing men  drank,  the  merchants  drank, 
the  professional  men  drank,  the  so- 
cial lions  drank.  Hitting  the  can 
was  well-nigh  universal  and  emin- 
ently respectable. 

A New  Generation. 

But  a new  generation  of  business- 
men arrived  upon  the  scene.  Com- 
petition became  keener.  It  gradual- 
ly dawned  upon  many  in  Stirling 
that  the  stern  requirements  of  mod- 
ern business  called  for  a man’s  best 
efforts,  and  these  best  efforts  could 


not  be  put  forth  in  combination  with 
cheap  whiskey. 

Therefore  it  was  that  a number 
of  Stirling’s  new  and  influential  citi- 
zens, and  also  a number  of  Stirling’s 
old  and  influential  citizens,  who  had 
seen  things,  put  their  heads  together 
and  said,  “Let’s  have  a change.’’ 

And  therefore  it  was  that  a vote 
was  taken  on  the  local  option  by-law 
in  January  of  the  year  1908,  and  the 
by-law  was  carried  by  the  handsome 
majority  of  six  and  a fraction  votes, 
the  Three-Fifths’  iniquity  notwith- 
standing. 

Only  those  who  know  Stirling — the 
old,  unregenerate  Stirling— can  ap- 
preciate how  handsome  and  marvel- 
lous an  accomplishment  it  was  to  get 
that  six  of  a plurality. 

The  scale  was  turned,  so  we  were 
told,  by  a dozen  or  so  of  the  veteran 
bar-boosters  turning  traitor  to  their 
cause  and  voting  for  an  arid  Stir- 
ling. 

Reeve  Coulter  Changes  His  View- 
Point. 

Among  those  who  were  opposed  to 
a change  from  the  license  system 
was  Robert  P.  Coulter,  the  present 
reeve.  Mr.  Coulter  informed  us  that 
he  came  to  Stirling  from  a district 
where  the  Scott  Act  was  in  force. 
The  Act  was  more  of  a fraud  than 
a measure  of  temperance  reform,  and 
he  believed  local  option  was  some- 
thing along  the  same  line.  “But,” 
said  Mr.  Coulter,  “if  a vote  on  repeal 
were  to  come  up  tomorrow,  I would 
vote  to  keep  local  option.” 

Reeve  Coulter’s  Experience. 

We  found  Mr.  Coulter  at  his  office 
on  Front  Street  where  he  conducts  a 
prosperous  flour  and  feed  business. 
He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  shrewd- 


est  and  most  aggressive  business  men 
of  the  district.  On  account  of  his 
public-spirit  and  progressiveness,  he 
irakes  a most  useful  chief  magistrate 
for  his  municipality. 

After  informing  us  of  the  reason 
for  his  opposition  to  the  by-law, 
which'  he  both  voted  and  worked 
against,  Mr.  Coulter  went  on  in  his 
forcible  way, 

“Under  local  option,  conditions 
have  greatly  improved  in  a moral 
way.  But  there  is  one  damnable 
practice  that  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  'kill.  There  is  very  little 
liquor  sold  in  Stirling,  but  there  is 
quite  a trade  carried  on  in  bottles  by 
outsiders  who  bring  it  to  the  town 
under  cover  of  night  and  hand  it  out 
to  their  customers.  They  have  no 
regular  night  for  coming,  but  there 
seems  to  be  an  understanding.  I 
have  stayed  up  till  after  midnight  to 
catch  them,  but  they  were  very  cau- 
tious and  it  was  difficult  to  get  suf- 
ficient evidence. 

A Troublesome  Hotel  Situation. 

“There  was  a bad  condition  of  af- 
fairs after  local  option  passed,”  con- 
tinued Mr.  Coulter,  “because  of  the 
hotels  all  closing  down.  It  was  an- 
nounced both  in  the  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian  churches  prior  to  the 
vote  that  the  temperance  people  had 
a fund  of  $10,000  on  hand  with 
which  to  cope  with  any  trouble  in 
regard  to  hotel  accommodation.  This 
did  not  subsequently  appear  to  be  the 
case.  The  hotels  did  close,  and  for 
several  weeks  there  was  no  move  by 
the  local  optionists  to  open  them  up. 
I called  a meeting  of  citizens  to 
which  three  turned  out  to  see  what 
was  to  be  done.  With  the  other  two 
I rented  the  Stirling  house  and 


hired  a man  and  his  wife  to  run  it. 
At  the  end  of  15  months,  each  of 
the  three  partners  had  lost  $13.75. 
But  we  accomplished  our  purpose. 
We  forced  the  Kerby  house  to  open 
also.  Since  that  time  both  hotels 
have  been  continuously  open. 

“We  have  now  two  hotels  that  are 
first-class  in  every  respect.  But  the 
temperance  people  do.  not  support 
them  the  way  they  should.  They 
spend  very  little  money  at  them  for 
cigars  or  meals. 

“When  drunks  are  seen  in  Stir- 
ling, who  have  obtained  the  liquor 
elsewhere,  our  hotels  get  the  blame 
for  having  been  selling  illegally  by 
people  who  do  not  know  the  cir- 
cumstances. I have  tried  to  bring 
about  better  conditions  under  the  law 

“The  old  division  has  pretty  well 
died  out.  It  lasted  for  a couple  of 
years  or  so.  But  the  very  best  of 
feeling  now  prevails  as  far  as  unity 
of  the  citizens  goes.” 

Why  Mr.  Coulter  Changed  His 
Opinion.” 

“But  what  caused  you  to  change 
your  opinions,  Mr.  Coulter?”  inquired 
the  reporter. 

“It  was  the  moral  and  social  im- 
provement of  our  citizens,”  replied 
Mr.  Coulter.  “There  are  no  poor 
people  in  Stirling  now.  We  had  a 
number  here  who  on  Saturday  after- 
noon used  to  spend  the  money  for 
whiskey  they  should  have  taken  home. 

“At  the  end  of  the  three-year  pe- 
riod after  local  option  was  passed, 
several  of  those  who  were  opposed 
called  me  to  a meeting.  I then  gave 
them  to  understand  that  I couldn’t 
support  any  move  for  repeal,  and 
told  them  my  reasons.  The  retail 
sale  of  liquor  was  practically  cut  off. 
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The  condition  of  the  people  was  im- 
proved. It  hadn’t  hurt  business. 
They  decided  to  take  no  action.  Since 
that  time  I have  never  heard  repeal 
mentioned. 

Inadequate  Machinery. 

“The  machinery  to  enforce  the  law 
is  defective,”  continued  Mr.  Coulter. 
“We  can’t  afford  to  hire  a night  man 
or  a regular  police  to  patrol  and 
watch  the  town.  People  tell  us  to  get 
after  the  bottle  trade,  but  we  can’t 
get  these  same  people  to  appear  be- 
fore a magistrate. 

“I  think  possibly  some  little  farm 
trade  went  to  other  towns  at  first 
from  men  who  liked  their  toddy.  But 
that  soon  righted  itself. 

A Very  Prosperous  Town. 

“Nearly  every  merchant  here  owns 
the  building  he  does  business  in. 
Everybody  is  doing  a fine  trade.  The 
town  is  prosperous. 

“We  have  raised  nearly  $5,000  for 
patriotic  purposes  or  over  $6  a head. 
For  the  various  funds  we  just  about 
doubled  what  was  asked  for.  We 
sent  over  a thousand  dollars  for  the 
British  Red  Cross.  We  raised  $100 
during  the  noon  hour  to  help  buy 
instruments  for  the  80th  band. 

“I  attribute  a good  deal  of  our 
prosperity  to  the  calibre  of  our  busi- 
ness men.  Look  in  all  our  stores  and 
you  will  see  a full  stock  of  clean,  up- 
to-date  goods. 

“A  few  years  ago,  before  local  op- 
tion carried,  one  private  bank,  han- 
dled by  one  lady  accountant,  did  the 
banking  business  here.  Now  we  have 
two  branches  of  chartered  banks  with 
five  men  in  each. 

“Since  local  option  carried,  the 
town  has  acquired  and  owns  the 
Opera  House),  ,hai3.  outfitted  and 


equipped  a fire  department,  has 
spent  $14,000  on  improvements  to 
the  high  school,  has  erected  a new 
public  library  at  a cost  of  $6,000, 
has  constructed  four  miles  of  con- 
crete walks,  has  installed  a street 
.lqghlting  .system  that  makes  Stirling 
the  best  lighted  village  in  Ontario, 
has  purcihaiSed  (the.  electric  light  sub- 
station, remodelled  and  improved  the 
Methodist  Church  at  a cost  of  $8,000, 
and  we  are  now  building  a box  fact- 
ory that  will  employ  50  hands. 

“There  are  no  vacant  houses  and 
no  vacant  stores  in  the  town,”  con- 
cluded Mr.  Coulter,  in  an  enthusiastic 
summary. 

Four  Convictions  for  Drunkenness. 

Mr.  Morden  Bird,  who  has  held  the 
office  of  magistrate  at  Stirling  ever 
since  the  upheaval  that  ended  the 
reckless  career  of  the  Ross  adminis- 
tration said  to  our  representative 
that  a repeal  vote  on  local  option  had 
never  been  taken  and  he  didn’t  think 
one  ever  would  be.  There  had  been 
four  convictions  for  drunkenness  this 
year  to  date.  All  had  procured  the 
liquor  ait  Belleville..  There  were  about 
the  same  number  last  year.  There 
were  no  convictions  for  illegal  sale 
since  1914  when  two  fines  were  im- 
posed for  that  offence.  They  had 
two  splendid  hotels.  The  proprietors 
took  pride  in  keeping  clean,  sanitary, 
orderly  houses.  There  was  consid- 
erable illegal  selling  in  the  village, 
but  it  was  not  by  the  hotels.  It  was 
brought  in  in  bottles  by  outsiders  in 
the  district  surrounding  the  village 
and  sold  at  night  by  the  bottle. 
There  was  no  means  of  knowing,  but 
in  his  opinion  there  was  more  hard 
stuff  sold  in  this  way  than  before. 
Stirling  had  been  a great  place  for 
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beer-drinking  under  license,  but  this 
I practice  had  almost  disappeared. 

Mr.  Bird  complained  of  the  attitude 
of  citizens  who  found  fault  with  some 
of  the  things  they  saw  or  knew  about, 
but  who  refused  to  go  before  the 
magistrate  and  give  testimony.  “They 
expect  me  to  convict  men  without 
evidence,”  concluded  Mr.  Bird. 

No  Question  As  To  Improvement. 

In  the  absence  of  a regular  police 
service,  Stirling  employs  Mr.  John 
Tanner  as  village  constable.  Mr. 
Tanner  does  no  patrol  duty,  but  mere- 
ly acts  when  complaints  are  laid. 

“There  is  no  question  as  to  the 
improvement  in  regard  to  sobriety,” 
said  Mr.  Tanner.  “There  is  no  doubt 
local  option  has  made  a great  change 
in  Stirling.  I find  it  hard  to  get 
evidence  against  the  outsiders  who 
are  carrying  on  the  bottle  business. 
Only  a short  time  ago  I warned  two 
boys  who  had  been  tampering.” 

A Difference  Between  Stirling  and  the 
Licensed  Towns. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Bennett,  publisher  of 
Stirling’s  new  paper,  The  Leader, 
said  there  was  a great  difference  be- 
tween Stirling  and  some  of  the  li- 
censed towns  around,  like  Marmora 
and  Madoc.  He  thought  local  option 
a great  improvement  over  license. 
Business  in  the  town  was  excellent. 
There  were,  mo  vacant  houses..  He  had 
•seem  no  bottle  drinking  and  "almost 
never  saw  any  intoxicated  men. 

No  Outward  Indications. 

Mr.  John  Shaw  has  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  sanitary  bakeshops  in  On- 
tario and  turns  out  the  gilt-edge  vari- 
ety of  goods. 

“I  have  heard  it  said,”  remarked 
Mr.  Shaw,  “that  there  is  as  much  li- 
quor consumed  in  Stirling  as  ever. 


If  that  is  true  I don’t  see  the  outward 
indications  of  it.  I certainly  regard 
local  option  as  a great  benefit  to  the 
town.  Business  is  good.” 

A Good  Thing. 

Dr.  F.  Zwick  is  one  of  the  best 
known  physicians  in  the  county  of 
Hastings,  and  has  for  many  years  en- 
joyed an  extensive  practice.  He 
spoke  very  emphatically  to  The  On- 
tario man  about  the  improved  con- 
dition in  Stirling.  “Local  option  has 
been  a good  thing  for  the  town,”  was 
Dr.  Zwick’s  assertion. 

No  Drunks  on  the  24th. 

Mr.  Harold  Martin  is  one  of  the 
live  insurance  and  real  estate  men  of 
the  county.  As  we  discussed  local 
option  with  him  at  his  office  he  ex- 
pressed himself  as  follows, — “Condi- 
tions are  greatly  improved.  At  our 
last  24th  of  May  celebration  there 
was  not  a drunk  to  be  seen.  We  used 
to  have  dozens.  We  have  first-class 
hotels.  Travellers  all  speak  of  their 
excellence.  I have  never  heard  any- 
one say  that  local  option  injured  busi- 
ness here  in  any  way.  I don't  believe 
you  could  find  five  men  of  any  stand- 
ing in  all  Stirling  who  would  now  op- 
pose local  option.” 

Old  Timers  Have  Quit. 

Mr.  James  Currie,  the  veteran  pub- 
lisher of  The  News-Argus  said  that 
many  of  the  old-timers  who  couldn’t 
get  liquor  conveniently,  had  quit.  Lo- 
cal option  was  a benefit  to  them  and 
their  families  as  well.  The  cases  of 
drunkenness  that  he  saw  were  mostly 
tlrose  who  had  procured  liquor  out- 
side and  then  came  to  Stirling  while 
in  an  intoxicated  condition.  The  li- 
censed places  around,  like  Belleville, 
Trenton,  Madoc  and  Marmora,  made 
ijfc  harden  ten  enforce  local  option  at 
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Stirling.  Conditions  are  very  much 
improved  in  my  opinion,”  was  Mr. 
Currie’s  summary  of  local  option’s 
effect. 

A Great  Change  In  Stirling. 

Mr.  Wm.  Meiklejohn  J.P.  informed 
The  Ontario  that  he  had  presided  as 
magistrate  on  a great  many  liquor 
cases  in  other  days.  “Local  option 
has  made  a great  change  in  Stirling,” 
he  said,  “I  now  almost  never  see  a 
drunken  man  in  the  streets.” 

Boom  Commenced  When  Local  Op- 
tion Passed. 

“Stirling  commenced  to  boom  when 
local  option  passed,”  were  the  words 
of  enthusiastic  endorsement  used  by 
Mr.  Lindsay  Meiklejohn,  hardware 
merchant,  a member  of  the  Council, 
and  one  of  Stirling’s  leading  citizens. 
“Building  increased  and  property  in- 
creased in  value.  So  many  families 
are  now  better  off.  Many  of  the 
farmers  who  used  to  get  intoxicated 
nearly  every  time  they  came  to  town 
have  straightened  up.  It  is  now  a 
rare  thing  to  smell  liquor  on  a man’s 
breath,  let  alone  see  a drunken  man. 
It  is  absurd  to  say  that  any  large 
quantity  of  liquor  is  consumed  in  the 
town.  It  can’t  be  done  without  show- 
ing the  effects  of  it.  One  gre^-t  thing 
is  that  our  young  men  are  not  coming 
in  contact  with  the  open  sale  of  li- 
quor. They  have  every  chance  to 
grow  up  sober.  People  prefer  to 
send  their  sons  to  high  school  here 
because  it  is  a local  option  town.  I 
do  not  know  of  a single  farmer  who 
is  taking  his  custom  to  other  towns 
because  of  local  option.  But  it  is 
strange  how  partial  women  are  to 
trading  in  a local  option  town.  Wom- 
en have  thanked  me  personally  for 
helping  to  carry  local  option  here. 


The  building  trade  is  no  longer  inter- 
rupted because  of  men  being  off 
drunk.  I have  never  heard  repeal 
proposed.  It  would  be  no  use.  I 
have  nothing  but  the  greatest  praise 
for  local  option.” 

The  Transformed  Scott  House. 

Mr.  Meiklejohn  pointed  to  the 
block  across  the  street  which  had 
formerly  been  a licensed  hotel  known 
as  the  Scott  house.  The  building  had 
been  acquired  by  Reeve  Coulter  and 
was  now  known  as  the  Empire  Block. 
In  the  part  previously  occupied  by 
the  bar,  the  district  representative  of 
the  Ontario  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture had  taken  up  his  quarters,  and 
there  were  a library  and  other  rooms 
for  the  use  of  the  farmers.  At  the 
corner  of  the  building  was  the  Union 
bank.  At  the  opposite  end-  a laundry. 
The  upper  flat  was  used  as  dwellings. 
The  property  paid  a better  revenue 
than  it  had  under  license. 

Didn’t  Want  To  Go  Back. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Luery,  the  village  clerk, 
conducts  the  second  largest  general 
store  in  the  town,  and  carries  a very 
large  stock  of  goods  in  the  premises 
formerly  occupied  by  James  Milne. 

“I  wouldn’t  go  back  to  the  old  days 
of  slop  and  beer  and  whiskey.  Our 
wives  and  children  couldn’t  go  up 
and  down  the  streets  without  hear- 
ing foul  talk  and  cursing.  There  may 
be  a little  brought  in  here  in  bottles, 
and  once  in  a while  there  may  be  a 
drunk,  but  I want  to  tell  you  that 
when  we  had  licenses  here  I have 
seen  women  in  abject  terror  of  their 
lives  because  they  had  to  drive  home 
with  drunken  husbands.  Those  same 
men  now  are  saving  money  and  pay- 
ing their  bills.  They  come  here  and 
transact  their  business  and  go  home 
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sober.  It  is  ridiculous  to  say  that 
as  much  liquor  is  brought  in  now  in 
boot-legs  and  suit-cases.  In  the  old 
days  it  came  in  by  barrels  and  wagon 
loads. 

Tho  Only  Business  Knocked  Out. 

“The  only  business  knocked  out 
has  been  the  whiskey  business,”  was 
the  estimate  of  the  effect  on  business 
made  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Morton,  who  con- 
ducts a very  large  drug,  stationery 
and  fancy  goods  store.  “Local  op- 
tion isn’t  perfect,  but  I wouldn’t  want 
to  go  back  to  the  old  system.  I 
haven’t  heard  one  valid  reason 
against  it.  My  own  business  in- 
creased several  hundred  dollars  the 
first  year  that  local  option  passed,  and 
it  has  been  growing  ever  since.  They 
say  druggists  get  rich  under  local 
option.  I wish  to  state  that  I have 
never  sold  $100  worth  of  liquor  in 
a single  year  since  local  option  passed. 

“I  made  the  statement  in  a public 
meeting  at  Marmora  that  I had  seen 
more  drunks  in  Marmora  in  a day 
than  I had  seen  in  Stirling  in  all 
the  years  since  local  option  had  pas- 
sed. The  statement  was  ridiculed  at 
thetime.  But  it  was  afterwards  cor- 
roborated by  reliable  testimony. 

“There  is  not  a vacant  house  or  a 
vacant  room  in  the  village.  A man 
went  all  over  the  place  to  get  two 
rooms  for  the  winter  and  couldn’t 
find  them.  Ther6  is  no  man  in  Stir- 
ling but  can  pay  for  goods  when  he 
orders  them. 

“Our  hotel  accommodation  is  better 
than  it  ever  was.  It  is  rarely  that 
we  see  a man  with  liquor  in  him  at 
our  public  demonstrations. 

“I  cannot  see  why  any  man  would 
say  that  local  option  can  injure  busi- 
ness. The  proceeds  from  the  bar  go 
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into  general  circulation.  The  most 
of  those  who  said  it  would  injure 
business  here  are  still  in  business.” 

Still  Opposed. 

Mr.  Tbos.  McKee,  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  Thos.  McKee  and  Son,  harness 
manufacturers  and  dealers  in  horse- 
men’s supplies,  had  opposed  the  pas- 
sage of  local  option.  The  measure 
had  done  some  good,  he  admitted. 
Public  celebrations  went  off  better. 
Their  hotels  were  the  best  in  the 
country.  There  was  less  drunkenness 
as  far  as  he  knew.  But  admitting  all 
these  benefits,  he  still  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  license  law,  well  en- 
forced, was  preferable. 

Drinking  Not  Popular. 

Mr.  Fred  McKee,  the  Junior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm,  was  heartily  in  favor 
of  local  option.  Drinking  is  no  long- 
er popular,  said  Mr.  McKee.  Drunk- 
enness has  been  prevented.  Many  of 
the  outsiders  who  used  to  come  to 
Stirling  to  tank  up  couldn’t  get  it  any 
more  and  had  sobered  up.  He  could 
not  see  that  trade  had  been  affected 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Not  So  Much  Drunkenness. 

Mr.  J.  M.  McGee,  merchant  tailor 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  by- 
law hadn’t  injured  business  in  any 
way.  He  occasionally  saw  a drunk 
on  Saturday  night,  but  there  was 
not  nearly  so  much  drunkenness  as 
before. 

Mr.  Clinton  McGee  of  the  hardware 
firm  of  McGee  and  Lagrow  did  not 
wish  to  give  an  opinion  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Go  To  Surrounding  Towns. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Thrasher,  barrister,  was 
clerk  of  the  municipality  when  local 
option  passed  and  therefore  had  no 
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vote.  The  new  law  had  worked  an 
improvement.  He  hadn’t  seen  a 
drunken  man  for  a long  time,  but 
there  were  a few  who  seemed  to  get 
it  regularly.  Some  go  after  it  to  the 
surrounding  towns  where  it  is  sold. 
There  had  been  some  drinking  from 
flasks  b^  the  boys  at  first  but  that 
hiaid!  all  died  ou'tl. 

Local  Option  Shouldn’t  Be  Local. 

Another  of  Stirling’s  bright  young 
business  men  is  W.  L.  Fox  of  Cook 
and  Fox.  He  was  very  busily  en- 
gaged waiting  on  customers  in  his 
large  general  store,  but  he  spared  a 
few  minutes  for  the  reporter.  “The 
drawback  about  local  option,”  said 
Mr.  Fox,  “is  that  it  is  local.  But  on 
the  whole  local  option  is  the  best 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  Stirling. 
There  is  a general  trend  to  prosper- 
ous conditions.  It  enabled  confirmed 
drunkards  to  get  on  their  feet  finan- 
cially. I cannot  give  any  instance  of 
trade  having  been  driven  away  be- 
cause of  it. 

Improvement  in  Regard  to  Sobriety. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Ward,  who  is  one  of  Stir- 
ling’s oldest  and  best  known  mer- 
chants, said  there  was  a real  improve- 
ment in  the  town  in  regard  to  so- 
briety. He  couldn’t  say  that  local  op- 
tion had  affected  trade  for  the  worse. 
He  heard  there  was  some  brought  in- 
to the  village  in  bottles,  but  he  didn’t 
often  see  intoxication. 

Conditions  100  Per  Cent.  Better. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Ashley  conducts  a Jarge 
grocery  and  crockery  business  and 
has  everything  about  his  premises 
spick-and-span.  “Conditions  are  100 
per  cent,  better,  “said  Mr.  Ashley/ 
“I  would  hold  up  both  hands  for  lo- 
cal option.  We  will  never  have  whis- 
key back  in  Stirling.  Business  is  bet- 


ter. EverytMnig  is  better.  There  is 
no(t  a poor  family  in  the  town.” 

Hotel  Accommodation. 

Stirling  now  has  two  hotels  in 
place  of  three  hotels  and  a liquor 
store  under  license.  Of  these  two  ho- 
tels the  people  of  the  village  have 
reason  to  be  proud,  for  they  are  of 
a superior  class.  During  our  stay 
we  stopped  *at  the  Stirling  house 
which  is  very  efficiently  managed  by 
Mr.  William  Whitty,  the  proprietor. 
With  him  is  associated  his  father,  Mr. 
George  Whitty,  who  for  many  years 
conducted  the  same  hostelry  with 
success  under  license.  Mr.  Whitty 
has  recently  raised  the  price  for  ac- 
commodation to  two  dollars  a day, 
but  the  goods  are  easily  worth  the 
money.  The  meals  are  very  appe- 
tising, with  a good  variety  of  food 
of  excellent  quality.  The  service  is  at- 
tentive without  being  fussy.  The„ 
rooms  are  light,  airy,  clean  and  well 
carpeted.  The  beds  are  very  com- 
fortable. A new  system  of  indoor 
lavatories  is  now  being  installed. 

The  other  hotel,  the  Kerby  house, 
is  also  given  the  name  by  those  who 
know  it  best  of  being  a first-class 
stopping  place.  It  is  conducted  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Barrigan,  a man  who  thor- 
oughly understands  his  business.  The 
price  is  $1.50  per  day. 

No  one  in  Stirling  or  who  visits 
Stirling  makes  any  complaint  of  hotel 
accommodation. 

NOTES. 

Conditions  would  be  ideal  in  Stir- 
ling as  far  as  local  option  goes,  if  the 
people  there  would  only  get  a grip 
on  the  illicit  bottle  trade  complained 
of  by  the  reeve  and  several  othef*  citi- 
zens. It  might  take  a little  time,  and 
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perhaps  a little  money,  and  possibly 
a little  backbone  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  citizens  in  the  matter  of  giving 
evidence.  But  it  would  be  worth  do- 
ing. A large  part  of  the  good  effect 
of  local  option,  as  seen  in  other  places, 
is  being  lost  at  Stirling  through  the 
operations  of  a gang  of  pirates  who 
bring  in  their  goods  from  the  outside 
and  ply  their  dirty  traffic  under  cover 
of  the  darkness.  Two  or  three  visits 
from  Inspector  Matt.  Beckett  of  Owen 
Sound  and  a few  three-hundred-dol- 
lar  fines  judiciously  distributed  would 
do  the  trick. 


We  called  twice  to  see  Mr.  Elliott, 


who  conducts  the  largest  general 
store  in  Stirling,  but  he  was  not  in 
his  office  on  either  occasion. 


Many  others  we  would  like  to  have 
interviewed  but  the  time  at  our  dis- 
posal was  very  limited. 


Stirling’s  homes  present  a very 
prosperous,  thrifty  appearance. 
Paint  is  plentifully  used.  Everything 
is  tidy  and  in  good  repair. 

In  the  summer  season  the  well- 
kept  lawns,  flowers,  shrubbery  and 
shade  trees  give  to  the  town  a beauty 
and  distinction  all  its  own. 


Where  Local  Option  Has  to  Work  Under  Dif- 
ficulties 


“Ontario”  Scribe  Visits  the  Thriving  Village  of  Tweed 
Where  They  Have  Troubles  of  Their  Own  Because 
of  Licenses  in  Ne  ar-  by  Villages  — But  Tweed 
is  Sober,  Contented  and  Abundantly  Pros- 
perous and  Nobody  Talks  of  Restor- 
ing Licenses 


(Prom  The  Daily  Ontario  of  Dec.  18,  1915.) 


If  you  have  heard  any  wild  rumors 
lately  that  the  speed  limit  is  being 
recklessly  trifled  with  on  the  Bay  of 
Quinte  railway,  don't  believe  a word. 
All  such  reports  arise  out  of  a spirit 
of  malice  and  a desire  to  injure  busi- 
ness by  preventing  the  timid  from 
travelling  by  this  route. 

Arriving  at  Yarker  by  the  Toronto- 
Ottawa  express  of  the  Canadian  Nor- 
thern line,  we  changed  over  to  the 
Bay  of  Quinte  route  and  mounted  the 
Cannonball  Limited  for  Tweed.  We 
left  Yarker  at  4.30  p.m.  and  arrived 
at  Tweed  at  7.50  p.m.  the  same  day. 
The  distance  is  thirty-five  miles. 

Travelling  by  rail  at  ten  and  a frac- 
tion miles  an  hour  is  surely  “going 
some,”  but  we  most  emphatically 
deny  that  it  is  a hair-raising  experi- 
ence. We  found  it  only  mildly  stimu- 
lating. It  affords  us  great  pleasure 
to  state  that  we  have  at  last  discov- 
ered a railway  with  which  “Safety 
First"  is  something  more  than  an  idle 
formality. 

As  we  stopped  at  Stoco,  a man 
came  into  the  first-class  coach 
who  had  apparently  been  quenching 
a horrible  thirst  with  the  satisfying 
liquid  that  is  still  dispensed  in  that 
enterprising  burg.  After  a prolonged 
search  he  produced  his  ticket  and 
sent  the  conductor  on  his  way.  Then 


he  settled  himself  at  ease  and  brought 
forth  a capacious  black  pipe  and 
started  to  light  it.  He  was  politely 
informed  by  an  athletic-appearing 
gentleman,  who  was  seated  beside  a 
lady,  that  smoking  in  the  first-class 
coach  was  prohibited  by  the  rules 
and  regulations.  But  the  thirsty  one 
never  noticing  the  protest  went  on 
and  lighted  his  nicotine  and  soon  all 
the  ladies  seated  about  were  bathed 
in  the  beautiful,  azure-tinted  haze. 
Upon  arriving  at  Tweed  he  left  the 
train  and  disappeared  with  uncertain 
strides  amid  the  friendly  gloom  of  a 
convenient  side-street. 

This  was  the  second  occasion  upon 
our  tour  that  we  have  seen  an  in- 
toxicated man  within  the  limits  of  a 
local  option  municipality.  The  other 
exhibition  was  somewhat  similar.  A 
gentleman  from  Rawdon,  who  had 
tarried  too  long  over  the  flowing 
bowl,  entrained  at  Belleville  station 
and  detrained  at  Stirling,  as  we  also 
journeyed  there  to  test  the  degree  of 
aridity.  Both  celebrants,  we  believe, 
escaped  the  eagle  eye  of  the  minions 
of  the  law. 

Tweed  Is  Exceedingly  Prosperous. 

A tour  through  the  business  sec- 
tion of  Tweed  and  the  sight  of  the 
well-stocked  stores,  with  salesmen 
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everywhere  busily  filling  orders  and 
waiting  on  customers,  and  then  a 
walk  about  the  residential  section 
where  fine,  commodious  homes  are 
conspicuously  in  evidence,  with  paint, 
cleanliness,  and  thrift  on  every  side, 
and  not  a “To  Let”  sign  in  the  whole 
corporation— the  sight  of  all  this 
tells  to  the  most  casual  observer  its 
own  forcible  and  undeniable  story  of 
a population  that  is  taking  pride  in 
the  town,  that  is  saving  money  and 
getting  ahead  in  the  world.  What- 
ever may  be  the  reason,  Tweed  is  do- 
ing well.  The  place  may  be  suffering 
from  drought,  but  it  is  certainly  not 
suffering  from  depression. 

No  Talk  of  Local  Option  Repeal. 

Tweed  passed  the  local  option  by- 
law in  January,  1908.  There  were 
just  seven  votes  to  the  good  when 
the  Three-Fifths  demand  was  satis- 
fied. Five  years  later  those  in  favor 
of  license  brought  on  a contest  for 
repeal.  Local  option  was  sustained 
by  a slightly  increased  majority.  It 
would  be  possible  under  the  statute 
to  bring  on  another  contest  in  Janu- 
ary next.  But  the  man  who  now 
seriously  proposed  repeal  in  Tweed 
might  escape  with  his  life,  but  he 
would  run  the  risk  of  being  locked 
up  as  a man  of  questionable  sanity. 
Three  years  ago  it  was  different. 
There  were  then  many  vacant  houses 
in  the  town.  The  Powder  Company 
had  moved  away  and  the  lumber 
business  died  out.  But  now  these 
homes  are  all  filled  again  and  pros- 
perity reigns. 

Tweed  Has  Had  Troubles  of  Its  Own. 

For  those  who  wish  to  remain  pe- 
rennially pickled  Tweed  is  no  longer 
a hospitable  home.  This  fact  will 
presently  be  brought  out  in  the  evi- 
dence of  its  leading  citizens.  But  if 
the  desire  is  merely  to  become  spo- 


radically spifflicated  the  proposition 
is  v^ry  easy. 

At  Stoco  there  is  still  a licensed 
and  well  equipped  dispensary.  The 
distance  from  Tweed  by  carriage  road 
or  railway  is  only  six  miles.  But  by 
going  across  the  lake  by  launch  in 
summer  or  by  ice  in  winter,  the 
searcher  for  cold  tea  has  to 
travel  only  three  miles.  Then  at 
Actinolite,  or  Bridgewater,  as  every- 
body still  persists  in  calling  it,  there 
is  another  thriving  boozarium  and  on- 
ly five  miles  away.  If  these  were 
both  closed,  as  the  deputation  re- 
quested the  Provincial  Board  of 
License  Commissiofiers  to  do  at  Tues- 
day’s conference,  it  would  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  those  to  conviviality 
inclined  by  increasing  the  distance, 
but  there  would  still  be  bars  at  Marl- 
bank  and  Madoc.  Distance  imposes 
no  barrier  if  only  the  thirst  be  se- 
vere enough.  But  it  may  be  accepted 
as  a fact  that  requires  no  demonstra- 
tion that  every  mile  you  interpose 
between  the  drinker  and  the  bottle 
lessens  the  chance  of  the  two  coming 
in  contact. 

Town  Financially  in  Excellent  Shape 

Mr.  S.  B.  Rollins  is  not  only  the 
chief  magistrate  but  he  also  supplies 
his  town  with  the  staff  of  life.  He 
conducts  a model  bakery  and  does 
a big  business  with  Tweed  and  the 
country  surrounding. 

“Our  town  is  in  excellent  financial 
shape,”  said  the  reeve  as  we  found 
him  in  his  office  busily  assisting  in 
the  preparation  of  the  accounts  to 
be  presented  at  the  statutory  meet- 
ing of  the  council  on  Wednesday. 
“Our  debt  is  only  $9,259  while  the 
assessed  valuation  of  our  property  is 
$554,323.  Our  population  has  in- 
creased until  it  stands  at  1313,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  assessor's  returns. 
The  tax  rate  is  26  mills  this  year, 
which  is  5 % mills  greater  than  it 
was  a year  ago.  The  increase  was 
largely  due  to  the  special  provincial 
patriotic  tax,  and  the  levy  for  a 
field  kitchen  presented  to  the  80th 
battalion.  There  is  not  a vacant 
house  or  store  in  the  town. 

“As  to  drunkenness,”  continued 
Mr.  Rollins,  “I  do  not  believe  there 
is  one  now  to  fifty  under  license. 
Conditions  have  greatly  improved."  I 
do  not  know  that  any  liquor  is  being 
sold  in  Tweed.  If  there  is  any  busi- 
ness along  that  line,  it  is  done  very 
quietly.  I know  perspnally  of  many 
whose  financial  condition  has  im- 
proved and  who  are  now  able  to  meet 
their  accounts  promptly  owing  to  lo- 
cal option.  There  is  absolutely  no 
talk  of  repeal.  Our  hotel  accommo- 
dation is  splendid.  I never  hear  any 
complaints  on  that  score  from  travel- 
lers. One  of  our  hotels  was  said  to 
have  had  greater  receipts  this  year 
on  fair  day  than  it  ever  had  under 
license.  Our  town  is  in  a good, 
flourishing  condition.  Our  total  bill 
for  charity  last  year  was  only  three 
dollars.  There  are  no  poor  people  in 
Tweed.” 

No  Trouble  on  Account  of  Drunk- 
enness. 

“We  now  have  no  trouble  at  our 
works  on  account  of  drunkenness,” 
said  Councillor  James  Murray,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Tweed  Steel 
Trough  and  Machine  Company,  a cor- 
poration whose  products  are  known 
all  over  the  Dominion.  “We  have 
had  no  cases  of  intoxication  among 
all  our  men  for  more  than  a year 
now.  There  has  been  a great  im- 
provement in  regard  to  sobriety.” 


Five  Cases  of  Drunkenness. 

Dr.  Bowlby,  ex-reeve  of  the  town, 
now  discharges  the  duties  of  magis- 
trate. He  talked  to  us  very  interest- 
ingly of  his  experiences  with  local 
option  and  of  past  experiences  when 
he  was  a member  of  the  county  coun- 
cil. 

“We  have  had  but  few  convictions 
for  drunkenness  this  year,”  said  the 
doctor,  “I  think  not  more  than  five 
This  number  is  somewhat  less  than 
it  was  a year  ago.  There  was  one 
charge  laid  this  year  for  having  li- 
quor in  possession,  but  a conviction 
was  not  secured.  I don't  think  there 
is  much  liquor  sold  in  the  town.  Busi- 
ness here  is  good.  Conditions  have 
improved  under  local  option.  We 
used  to  have  drunken  brawls  quite 
often  but  these  are  now  unknown. 


“I  did  not  favor  local  aption,”  the 
doctor  continued,  “and  I don’t  know 
as  I am  altogether  in  favor  of  it 
yet.  If  you  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  to  enforce  the  license  law  it 
is  perhaps  nearly  as  good.” 


Local  Option  Too  Local  for  Tweed. 

“The  trouble  is,”  Dr.  Bowlby  re- 
marked, “that  local  option  is  alto- 
gether too  local  for  Tweed.  It  is 
too  easy  to  go  to  Stoco  and  Bridge- 
water.  There  is  a certain  class  who 
will  have  it  if  it  is  convenient  but  who 
not  go  very  far  for  it,  say  to  Belle- 
ville. This  same  class  would  not  be  * 
likely  to  have  it  shipped  in  for  they 
wouldn’t  have  the  money  to  pay  for 
it  in  advance.” 


Trade  Will  Not  Leave  Good  Town. 

Ex-reeve  Mr.  J.  W.  Shaw  conducts 
an  up-to-date  grocery  and  provision 
store.  He  said,  “I  wouldn’t  want  to 
go  back  to  license.  We  now  have  a 
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clean  town,  practically  free  from 
drunkenness  and  free  from  vice.  I 
have  seen  both  the  advantages  and 
the  disadvantages  of  local  option, 
but  the  advantages  are  so  much 
greater  that  I would  be  decidedly  op- 
posed to  making  a change.  "The  li- 
quor business  has  got  to  go.  Local 
option  has  driven  no  farm  trade  away. 
The  people  around  here  are  not  so 
degenerated  that  they  will  leave  a 
good  town  to  chase  after  booze." 

Mr.  Zed  Lafountain,  editor  and 
publisher  of  The  Tweed  Advocate  was 
seen  but  asked  to  be  excused  from 
making  any  statement. 

Treating  Abolished. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Garrett,  the  village 
clerk  and  until  recently  manager  for 
the  firm  of  Wm.  Garrett  & Sons,  said 
they  hah  been  told  that  local  option 
would  ruin  business,  but  he  had  an- 
swered that  if  his  business  was  prop- 
ped up  by  whiskey  he  was  willing  to 
quit.  He  didn’t  see  a drunk  now, 
once  a month.  The  treating  system 
was  abolished.  The  young  men  were 
not  learning  to  drink.  There  was  some 
liquor  brought  into  tlie  town  though 
not  much.  A man  can’t  be  boozing 
much  without  showing  it.  Tweed  was 
prosperous.  The  comparative  pros- 
perity of  some  of  the  villages  around, 
where  they  still  had  licenses  showed 
the  difference. 

Likes  the  Saskatchewan  Method  Bet- 
ter. 

Mr.  James  Quinn  conducts  the  larg- 
est general  store  in  Tweed  and  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  County  of  Has- 
tings. He  is  a very  keen-witted  busi- 
ness man  with  a rich  accent  that 
shows  he  is  a true  son  of  Hibernia. 
Just  at  the  time  of  our  visit  he  was 
more  interested  in  the  delivery  of 


some  bales  of  hay  than  he  was  in 
discussing  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
local  option. 

When  we  finally  succeeded  in  at- 
tracting his  attention  he  made  some 
rapid-fire  comments  in  his  character- 
istic manner. 

“Local  option!  O'  yes,  and  so 
you’re  going  to  try  it  down  in  Belle- 
ville? Well  local  option  would  be 
all  right  if  we  had  it  all  over.  I 
think  the  government  should  take 
hold  of  it  the  way  they  have  done 
out  in  Saskatchewan.  No,  I don’t 
know  of  any  farm  trade  that  has  left 
the  village.  I see  very  little  drunk- 
enness-— almost  none  in  fact.  But 
then  Tweed  always  was  orderly  and 
law-abiding." 

And  just  then  some  new  kink  arose 
in  the  delivery  of  the  hay  and  Mr. 
Quinn  abruptly  ended  the  interview. 

Business  Good  in  Tweed. 

That  business  was  good  in  Tweed 
was  the  evidence  of  Mr.  D.  Morrison, 
who  conducts  a lar^e  general  store. 
“Sometimes  I think  local  option  is 
a benefit,”  said  Mr.  Morrison,  “at 
other  times  I think  it  an  injury. 
Perhaps  there  are  some  farmers  who 
have  gone  to  Madoc  because  of  local 
option  at  Tweed,  but  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  others  I believe  who 
have  come  to  do  their  trading  at 
Tweed  for  the  same  reason.” 

Mr.  William  Collins  who  also  has 
a fine  general  store  and  shelves  filled 
with  bright,  new  goods  said  that  busi- 
ness was  good,  and  that  he  did  not  see 
drunkenness  to  any  extent,  but  as 
he  did  not  arrive  in  the  town  until 
after  the  passage  of  local  option  he 
could  draw  no  comparison  between 
that  and  the  license  system. 
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Tweed  Now  a Model  Village. 

One  of  the  most  popular  men  in 
Tweed  is  Mr.  Thos.  McCann  who  deals 
in  real  estate  .and  insurance.  Mr. 
McCaiin  was  clerk  of  the  court  at 
Tweed  for  25  years,  license  commis- 
sioner for  East  Hastings  for  a long 
period,  and  justice  of  the  peace  un- 
til the  coming  of  Whitney  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  all  Grit  office  holders. 
Mr.  McCann  for  ten  years  conducted 
a wholesale  liquor  store  at  Tweed. 
He  admitted  that  he  did  upon  certain 
occasions  get  keyed  up  a hit  when  he 
used  to  be  out  with  “the  boys.” 

When  we  asked  Mr.  McCann  his 
opinion  about  the  stirring  question 
of  the  hour,  he  said,  “To  put  it  in  a 
nutshell,  my  impression  is  that  lo- 
cal option  has  been  an  improvement. 
There  is  less  drunkenness.  I haven’t 
seen  a drunken  man  in  weeks.  We 
used  sometimes  to  see  ■ under  license 
intoxicated  men  on  Sunday.  What- 
ever else  I was  I always  liked  to  see 
the  Sabbath  day  respected. 

“Tweed  has  become  one  of  the  most 
model  ^and  moral  towns  in  Ontario 
since  local  option  passed. 

“It  was  estimated  that  in  the  year 
before  local  option  passed,  the  ho- 
tels and  the  liquor  store  at  Tweed 
took  in  $56,000.  That  went  into  the 
hands  of  half-a-dozen  men.  A large 
part  of  the  money  that  was  spent  in 
that  way  is  now  distributed  in  gen- 
eral trade  over  the  town.” 

Ninety-Five  Per  Cent,  of  Cases  Trace- 
able to  liquor. 

Mr.  P.  K.  Newton,  druggist,  was 
lor  15  years  the  leading  magistrate 
at  Tweed.  During  the  term  of  his 
magistracy  licenses  were  in  force. 
Mr.  Newton  expressed  the  opinion  to 


our  representative  that  95  per  cent.  i 
of  all  the  cases  that  came  before  him  *1 
were  traceable  to  liquor.  He  went  on  S 
to  say  that  as  a druggist  he  didn’t 
sell  a gallon  of  liquor  in  six  months.  1 
Now  More  Quiet  Around  the  Hotels.  1 

“It  is  now  more  quiet  around  the  I 
hotels,”  said  Mr.  J.  G.  Frost  who  J 
has  for  many  years  conducted  a sue-  j 
cessful  furniture  and  undertaking  * 
business  at  Tweed.  “There  is  now  'j 
no  disorder  on  Saturday  night.  There  J 
are  no  loafers.  As  far  as  I can  hear  ; 
every  merchant  is  doing  a better  busi- 
ness than  before.” 

Greater  Satisfaction. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Barnett  has  the  largest 
grocery  in  Tweed  and  has  a general 
store  in  connection.  It  is  easy  to  see 
he  is  doing  a successful  business.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit  he  scarcely  had 
time  to  pause  from  the  work  of  fil- 
ling orders  to  answer  our  queries.  He 
considered  it  a great  improvement. 
The  town  had  improved  in  many  ways 
Collections  were  better.  There  was 
greater  satisfaction  in  dealing  with  a 
sober,  thrifty  population.  They  were 
never  bothered  with  drunken  men 
any  more. 

Moral  and  Business  Conditions 
Better. 

F.  A.  Bartlett  who  has  a large  and 
prosperous  drug  trace  regarded  lo- 
cal option  as  an  advantage  from  a 
business  standpoint.  He  was  satis- 
fied that  both  the  moral  and  the  busi- 
ness conditions  of  the  town  were  bet- 
ter under  local  option.  He  thought 
some  farm  trade  was  driven  away  at 
first  for  the  hotel-keepers  charged 
for  shed  accommodation,  but  that  was 
changed  when  the  temperance  people 
took  over  one  of  the  hotels. 
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The  whole  question  was  one  of 
enforcement.  Where  all  the  people 
were  acquainted  with  one  another 
they  were  unwilling  to  complain  of 
infractions  of  the  law.  While  local 
option  was  not  all  he  would  desire 
he  certainly  did  not  wish  to  go  back 
to  license. 

Trade  Better  Than  In  1914. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Fawcett,  who  has  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  equipped  hard- 
ware stores  in  the  district  thought 
personally  that  local  option  had  been 
an  improvement.  Farm  trade  had 
not  been  injured  in  any  way.  He 
heard  some  complaints  about  lax  en- 
forcement and  there  was  undoubted- 
ly some  liquor  brought  in  in  bottles, 
but  there  was  less  drunkenness  and 
less  drinking.  Trade  conditions  were 
very  satisfactory.  His  own  business 
showed  a flns  increase  over  1914. 

Decided  Improvement. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Houston,  president  of 
the  Tweed  board  of  trade,  ex-reeve  of 
the  village,  president  of  the  Houston 
Company  Ltd.,  builders,  contractors, 
and  manufacturers  of  sashes,  doors 
and  interior  fittings  etc.,  and  the  larg- 
est employers  of  labor  in  Tweed, 
said  that  the  best  evidence  that  he 
liked  local  option  was  that  he  voted 
for  it  twice.  Conditions  in  regard  to 
sobriety  were  decidedly  improved.  He 
didn’t  see  drunks  very  often,  but 
there  were  a few  floating  in  from 
Stoco  and  Bridgewater.  Business 
conditions  in  the  village  were  excel- 
lent, but  much  of  his  city  trade  had 
dropped  off  owing  to  inactivity  in 
building.  On  the  whole  local  option 
was  a success  but  there  were  some 
things  that  were  not  satisfactory. 

Nicer  Doing  Business  Now. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Rath  combines  the  hard- 


ware and  crockery  Business  and  car- 
ries a large  and  well  assorted  stock 
in  both  departments.  “I  find  it  is 
much  nicer  to  do  business  under  lo- 
cal option,”  said  Mr.  Rath.  "When 
a man  buys  anything  now  he  knows 
what  he  is  doing  and  doesn’t  come 
back  in  a day  or  two  to  have  us 
change  or  take  back  the  goods  on 
the  plea  that  he  was  drunk.  I don’t 
know  of  a single  farmer  whose  trade 
has  been  taken  away  on  account  of 
local  option,  but  I do  know  of  farmers 
who  now  come  and  pay  cash  for 
goods  who  wouldn’t  be  likely  to  pay 
if  we  had  licenses.” 

Former  Licensed  Hotel  Keeper’s 
Opinion. 

During  our  stay  dt  Tweed  we  stop- 
ped at  the  Queen’s.  This  hotel  is 
owned  by  a company  of  temperance 
sympathisers  in  Tweed,  but  is  rented 
out  to  Mr.  James  Roberts.  We  found 
everything  clean  and  sanitary  about 
the  hotel.  The  meals  are  very  nicely 
prepared  and  served.  The  rooms  are 
well  carpeted,  and  the  beds  very 
comfortable.  The  rates  are  fifty  cents 
a meal  and  two  dollars  a day. 

"I  have  been  in  the  hotel  business 
all  my  life,”  said  Mr.  Roberts  to  The 
Ontario.  My  father  kept  hotel  be- 
fore me.  Two  years  ago  I sold  out  a 
licensed  house  and  have  since  been 
in  the  temperance  hotel  business.  I 
like  the  temperance  hotel  as  it  is 
cleaner  and  more  orderly.  I believe 
the  barless  hotel  is  bound  to  come. 
Ontario  wil  soon  all  be  dry.  I am 
well  satisfied  with  the  business  at 
Tweed.  I try  to  accommodate  and 
please  the  travelling  public  and  am 
glad  of  the  increasing  patronage  that 
is  coming  my  way.” 

Tweed’s  other  hotel,  the  Huyck 
house,  is  well  and  favorably  known 
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to  the  people  of  the  district. 

Where  Fifty  Cents  is  not  Fifty  Cents. 

When  we  stated  above  that  the 
price  for  meals  at  Tweed  is  fifty  cents 
we  asserted  what  is  true,  but  still  the 
statement  is  somewhat  misleading. 

We  ascertained  that  in  practically 
every  town  we  have  been  in  the 
charge  for  meals  at  the  better  hotels 
was  fifty  cents.  But  we  also  learned 
that  in  nearly  all  the  hotels  in  the 
smaller  towns,  whether  under  local 
option  or  license,  while  commercial 
men  and  travellers  generally  have  to 
put  up  half  a dollar,  the  honest  farm- 
er gets  his  for  thirty-five  cents.  This 
is  the  case  at  Tweed. 

We  do  not  know  the  cause  for  this 
invidious  distinction,  but  offer  this 
as  a plausible  explanation, — 

Farming  is  no  longer  the  strenu- 
ous occupation  it  once  was.  The  agri- 
culturist, with  electricity,  gasoline 
engines,  automobiles,  milking  ma- 
chines and  a host  of  other  labor-  sav- 
ing weapons,  no  longer  has  to  do  any 
real  work.  Farming  has  become  a 
sort  of  joy  ride,  a pleasant  pastime. 

Through  lack  of  exercise  therefore 
the  yeoman  now  has  a very  precarious 
appetite.  For  him  to  consume  fifty 
cents’  worth  of  food  at  a single  sit- 
ting is  out  of  the  question.  A job  of 
those  dimensions  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  the  robust  commercial 
man.  Hence  the  discrimination  in 
rates.  Once  you  understand  the  cir- 
cumstances it  looks  very  reasonable. 

Although  we  were  brought  up  on 
a farm,  and  look  like  a farmer  and 
dress  like  a farmer,  and  talk  like  a 
farmer,  and  would  rather  have  a 
farmer’s  job  than  anything  else  we 
could  name,  we  have  never  once  dur- 
ing this  thirteen-hundred-mile  tour 


beqn  ablq  to  get  a meal  at  the  agri 
cultural  cut-rate  of  thirty-five  cents. 
We  have  invariably  been  entered 
among  the  heavy-draughts  and  charg- 
ed full  traffic  rates.  Probably  the 
keen- visioned  bonifaces  sized  up  the 
bill  according  to  the  inroads  we  made 
on  the  commissariat. 

Notes. 

Tweed  has  a chief  of  police  who 
also  performs  the  duties  of  tax  col- 
lector and  truant  officer  and  sanitary 
inspector.  This  makes  the  problem 
for  maintenance  not  a burdensome 
one  for  a village  municipality. 

Through  a chapter  of  accidents  we 
failed  to  secure  an  interview  with 
Chief  Molyneux. 


License  Inspector  Stokes  was  in 
Belleville  attending  the  meeting  of 
the  Commission.  We  therefore  did 
not  see  him. 


We  called  to  see  Mr.  Sandy  Grant 
M.P.P.  but  he  was  out. 


Lack  of  time  did  not  permit  us  to 
see  others  of  the  business  men,  much 
as  we  would  like  to  have  done  so 


Tweed  is  considering  the  installation 
of  an  ambitious  waterworks  and  fire- 
protection  system. 

Tweed  has  in  The  Advocate  one 
of  the  brightest  and  newsiest  weekly 
papers  in  Ontario. 

The  News  is  also  a creditable  paper 
with  large  circulation. 


Tweed’s  situation,  with  the  ex- 
panse of  lake  and  river  and  the  lau- 
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rentian  hills  surrounding,  is  a most 
charming  one. 


A somewhat  broken,  though  rich 
and  prosperous  agricultural  and 
dairying  district  surrounds. 


Tweed’s  real  growth  dated  from 
the  arrival  of  the  railways,  the  C.P. 
and  the  B.  of  Q.  It  is  now  an  impor- 
tant shipping  center,  particularly  for 
cheese  and  live  stock. 


Can  a First-Class  Hotel  Be  Made  to  pay  in  a 

“Dry”  Town? 


That  is  the  Question  the  People  of  Renfrew  are  At- 
tempting to  Answer— Hotel  Renfrew,  Costing,  $66,- 
000,  a fine  New  Hostelry  Where  a Distinctively 
High  Class  Service  is  Given — Renfrew  the 
DryestTownin  Ontario — Town  is  Boom- 
ing -2c0  New  Houses  Erected  Since 
Local  Option  Passed — A Compe- 
tent License  Inspector — In- 
terviews With  Leading 
Business  Men. 

(From  The  Daily  Ontario  of  Dec.  22,  1915.) 

Can  a first-class  hotel  be  made  to 
pay  in  a town  where  there  are  no  li- 
censed bars?  That  is  the  question 
the  people  of  Renfrew  have  set  them- 
selves to  answer.  Their  experience 
is  most  interesting  and  valuable. 

The  Ontario  representative  has  just 
returned  from  a visit  to  Renfrew 
where  he  was  domiciled  for  two  days 
at  the  beautiful  Hotel  Renfrew, 
which  now  has  been  running  twenty 
months  and  where  travellers  have 
frequently  to  be  turned  away  because 
there  is  no  longer  room  for  their 
accommodation.  Renfrew  is  a town 
of  4,181  population,  according  to  the 
last  census  made  by  the  assessor. 

This  is  about  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Belleville.  But,  in  addition 
to  Hotel  Renfrew,  there  are  six  other 
hotels,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  do- 
ing a flourishing  business.  The  town 
itself  is  a hive  of  industry  with  more 
factories  and  larger  factories  than 
we  have  at  Belleville,  and  many  of 
them  running  24  hours  a day. 

No  More  “Kick  and  Push.” 

Leaving  Tweed  at  1.08  p.m.  by  the 


Sharbot  Lake  route  we  reached  that 
picturesque  depot  and  transferred 
without  any  delay  to  the  waiting  ex- 
press on  the  Kingston  and  Pembroke 
line,  the  K.  & P.  or  “Kick  and  Push,” 
as  it  was  formerly  styled  by  some  of 
its  admiring  friends.  But  there  is 
not  so  much  kick-and-push  about  the 
route  as  there  once  was.  The  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  company  has  now  ac- 
quired it,  and,  while  it  is  still  about 
as  crooked  as  a corkscrew,  as  it  fer- 
rets out  its  tortuous  course  among  the 
laurentian  hills,  it  has  been  equipped 
with  heavy  steel  rails,  plenty  of  bal- 
last, modern  engines  and  first-class 
passenger  coaches.  The  fifty-seven 
mile  journey  from  Sharbot  Lake  to 
Renfrew  is  accomplished  in  two  hours 
and  fifteen  minutes,  including  stops 
at  every  station. 

The  railway  is  bordered  for  the 
most  part  by  precipitous  hills,  which 
towards  the  north  arise  almost  to  the 
dignity  of  mountains. 

The  Pity  and  Folly  Of  It  All. 

Once  these  hills  were  clothed  with 
magnificent  pine  forests.  But,  now, 
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alas,  the  towering  white  pine  has 
been  succeeded  by  the  stunted  pop- 
lar. Here  and  there  a lonesome  barn, 
or  a tenantless  dwelling,  tells  a mel- 
ancholy story  of  some  settler  who 
hoped  to  attain  a competence  by  en- 
gaging in  agriculture  among  these 
broken  valleys. 

The  pity  and  folly  of  it  all!  The 
folly  of  our  government  ever  being  so 
short-sighted  as  to  open  these  in- 
hospitable wastes  to  settlement.  What 
a pity  to  have  witnessed  the  slaughter 
and  destruction  of  those  wonderful 
forests  of  pine,  which  would,  under 
even  a rudimentary  system  of  con- 
servation, have  been  for  this  pro- 
vince an  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth 
for  all  time  to.  come.  Canada  has 
been  prodigal  in  many  ways,  but  in 
none  more  so  than  with  the  forests 
primeval.  “What  has  posterity  ever 
done  for  us?”  was  the  question  which 
the  preceding  generation  asked  as  it 
sought  to  excuse  its  policy  of  reckless 
economic  waste.  “Posterity  be  hang- 
ed!/’ is  still  the  dominating  senti- 
ment of  much  of  our  legislation  and 
commercial  practice.  But  we  are  di- 
gressing from  the  subject.  We  set 
out  to  discuss  Renfrew  and  temper- 
ance hotels. 

Where  Business  Ability  Is  Not 
Essential. 

It  will  not  provoke  much  argument 
when  we  say  that  it  does  not  require 
a very  high  order  of  executive  abili- 
ty to  make  money  by  selling  booze 
ov^  a bar,  where  there  is  any  suf- 
ficient volume  of  business.  The  prof- 
its are  large  and  certain.  There  is 
little  waste.  There  are  no  accumu- 
lations of  shelf-worn  goods  or  dead 
stock.  Highly  skilled  salesmanship 
is  not  required. 


A Complicated  Business. 

On  the  other  hand  it  does  require 
very  special  executive  and  adminis- 
trative ability  to.  manage  in  a satis- 
factory manner  a business  so  compli- 
cated in  its  various  details  as  a mod- 
ern first-class  hotel,  minus  the  bar. 

Where  His  Treasure  Is. 

Advocates  of  local  option  contend, 
with  much  show  of  reason,  that  where 
there  is  a license  the  hotelkeeper 
concentrates  his  attention  on  the  bar. 
That  is  where  the  easy  money  is,  and 
he  allows  the  dining  and  dormitory 
service  to  run  in  any  slipshod  fashion, 
as  an  irksome  load  to  carry  in  con- 
nection with  the  more  lucrative  bar. 

On  the  other  hand  the  licensed  vic- 
tualler claims  that  the  kitchen  and 
dining  room  are  not  of  themselves 
self-sustaining.  That  he  gives  a 
much  better  service  because  he  di- 
verts to  them  much  of  the  profits  that 
he  derives  from  the  barroom. 

Both  May  Be  Bight. 

Perhaps  both  are  right.  Many  li- 
censed hotels,  which  have  a big  bar 
trade,  maintain  dining  rooms  that  are 
worse  that  that.  In  others  it  may  be 
that  the  proprietors  are  losing  mon- 
ey, not  so  much  because  excessive 
value  is  given,  as  because  there  is  no 
careful  and  business-like  oversight 
of  labor,  purchases  elimination  of 
waste,  etc.,  such  as  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  a factory  or  store. 

In  brief,  the  bar  attracts  because 
profits  are  large  and  easily  made;  the 
dining  room  is  an  undesirable  part- 
ner because  it  means  eternal  vigilance 
and  no  end  of  trouble  to  secure  any-  • 
thing  more  than  an  even  break  or 
to  prevent  a serious  loss. 
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Crowded  Conditions. 

“Excuse  me,  sir,  but  we  have  no 
room  we  can  give  you  now,”  said  the 
courteous  office  boy  at  Hotel  Ren- 
frew as  he  took  possesion  of  our  grip. 
“We  will  have  one  for  you  tonight.” 
It  was  then  five  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon. At  nine  o’clock  we  were  giv- 
en a room. 

It  is  now  the  off-season  as  far  as 
commercial  men  are  concerned,  but 
still  the  Hotel  Renfrew  was  crowded. 
Why?  The  answer  is  summed  up 
in  the  single  word,  “Service.” 

There  are  six  other  hotels  in  this 
town  of  four  thousand  inhabitants, 
the  same  six  as  were  doing  business 
under  license,  and  Hotel  Renfrew  is 
additional.  For  the  past  four  months 
all  of  its  forty  rooms  have  been  filled 
and  often  a dozen  or,  twenty  addi- 
tional cots  have  been  called  into 
requisition. 

The  rates  are  two  dollars  and  a 
half  a day — fifty  cents  for  meals  and 
a dollar  a day  for  room. 

After  testing  its  hospitality  for  two 
days,  we  can  honestly  say  that  there 
is  no  hotel  within  our  experience 
where  so  much  is  given  for  your  mon- 
ey as  at  Hotel  Renfrew.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  hotel  in  Ontario  so  good 
for  the  price.  There  are  extremely 
few  that  are  better  at  any  price. 
Travellers  who  know  the  province 
thoroughly  say  that  Hotel  Renfrew 
is  by  all  odds  the  best  hostelry,  li- 
censed or  unlicensed,  in  any  town 
municipality  in  all  Ontario. 

Another  Town  Where  “Hotel-Keepers 
Were  To  Blame.” 

Renfrew’s  hotels  under  license 
were  said  to  be  about  the  worst  in 
Ontario.  Travellers  gave  them  a 


wide  berth.  A leading  citizen  said, 
„“Until  local  option  came  into  force, 
the  hotels  were  treated  merely  as 
adjuncts  to  the  barroom.  The  sale 
of  liquor  was  the  first  consideration, 
and  the  accommodation  of  the  public 
came  after.  The  licensees  obeyed  and 
carried  out  the  lifcense  laws  only  as 
far  as  they  saw  fit.  Drunkenness 
was  very  prevalent.” 

Small  Improvement. 

Local  option  passed  in  1910  by 
3 V2  votes  over  the  Three-Fifths  en- 
actment. But  the  hotels  remained 
principally  in  the  hands  oi  the  former 
proprietors  and  there  was  small  im- 
provement in  regard  to  the  kind  of 
accommodation  offered.  The  booze 
and  booze  artists  were  gradually 
eliminated  but  the  fourth-rate  hotels 
remained.  Repeal  came  up  three 
years  later  and  in  that  campaign 
those  favorable  to  local  option  prom- 
ised if  the  by-law  were  sustained, 
they  would  do  something  to  remedy 
an  intolerable  hotel  situation. 

Local  option  was  endorsed  the  sec- 
ond time  by  practically  the  same 
majority  &s  before,  and  then  (the 
temperance  people  set  out  to  imple- 
ment their  promise.  Hotel  Renfrew 
is  the  outcome. 

A Company  Formed. 

The  Renfrew  Hotel  Company  was 
organized  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Smallfield, 
publisher  of  The  Mercury,  and  the 
present  mayor  of  the  town,  was  elec- 
ted president. 

A beautiful  building,  three  stories 
in  height,  was  erected  at  a cost  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  citizens  became  shareholders 
in  sums  from  $7,500  down  to  $25. 
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The  building  is  located  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  business  section  on  a site 
that  cost  $5,000.  Equipment  cost 
another  $10,000.  The  total  as  it 
stands  today  represents  an  invest- 
ment of  $66,000. 

Opened  April  1,  1914. 

On  April  1,  1914,  the  hotel  was 
completed  and  the  opening  took 
place.  The  building  embodies  all 
the  latest  ideas  in  hotel  construction 
that  were  practical  for  a house  at 
the  cost  mentioned.  There  is  a spa- 
cious rotunda,  gentlemen’s  reading 
room,  and  a beautiful  dining-room. 
Forty  large  airy  bedrooms  are  provid- 
ed and  each  bedroom  is  supplied  with 
hot  and  qold  running  water.  The 
heating  is  by  steam  radiators  of  the 
latest  design,  and  so  arranged  that 
the  guest  can  regulate  his  room  to 
any  temperature  he  desires  from  mid- 
summer heat  to  midwinter  cold,  and 
no  anvil  chorus  when  the  heat  is 
first  turned  on  in  the  morning. 

Massive  brass  bedsteads  are  pro- 
vided with  resilient  sanitary  mattres- 
ses. There  are  comfortable  uphol- 
stered arm  chairs  for  each  room 

The  dining  room  is  brilliantly  il- 
luminated with  ponderous  chandeliers 
of  graceful  design.  A bevy  of  young 
ladies,  all  clad  in  spotless  white  uni- 
forms look  after  the  wants  of  the 
guests.  The  service  and  the  quality 
of  the  food  supplied  are  of  a high  or- 
der. Whether  tips  are  given  or  with- 
held the  service  does  not  vary. 

Four  Per  Cent.  Dividend. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1914,  after 
the  hotel  had  been  in  operation  for 
nine  months,  the  accounts  were  made 
up.  The  shareholders  would  have 
been  amply  satisfied  if  they  had 


broken  even.  For  the  first  five 
months'  they  had  a manager  whose 
work  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  and 
at  the  first  of  September  a change 
was  made.  Notwithstanding  that  it 
was  the  first  year  of  operation,  with 
a change  of  management,  and  five 
months  of  war  panic  thrown  in,  the 
shareholders  vere  surprised  and 
gratified  to  learn  that  the  company 
had  earned  a dividend  of  four  per 
cent,  on  the  entire  capitalization  of 
$66,000.  Everybody  was  jubilant. 

The  accounts  for  1915  are  of 
course  not  yet  complete,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved with  the  increasing  patronage 
and  uniform  management  that  a 
much  higher  dividend  will  be  de- 
clared. 

In  any  event  the  people  of  Renfrew 
know  they  have  a high-class  hotel  of 
which  everybody  is  proud,  and  they 
also  believe  they  have  a paying  in- 
vestment. They  have  in  Hotel  Ren- 
frew a business  asset  for  their  town 
that  is  advertising  it  all  over  eastern 
Canada. 

A Capable  Manager.. 

The  company  was  fortunate  in  se- 
curing for  manager  Mr.  J.  E.  Colson, 
who  for  five  years  was  manager  of  the 
Highland  Inn,  Algonquin  Park. 

All  the  intricate  details  about  the 
entire  establishment  are  looked  af- 
ter by  Mr.  Colson  in  a manner  that 
seems  to  show  that  nothing,  however 
unimportant,  has  been  overlooked. 
The  chronic  grouch  cannot  find  any- 
thing to  grumble  about.  There  is 
everywhere  well  ordered  system,  re- 
finement, restfulness,  quiet,  cleanli- 
ness, efficiency. 

“I  have  never  managed  a licensed 
hotel  and  never  want  to,”  said  Mr. 
Colson  to  The  Ontario.  “I  do  not 
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see  why  the  sale  of  liquor  should  be 
combined  with  the  feeding  and  hous- 
ing of  guests.  Liquor  always  breeds 
disorder  and  creates  conditions  that 
are  repulsive  to  people  of  refined 
tastes.  If  we  must  have  liquor  sold 
I think  the  Americans  have  the  best 
method  in  selling  in  saloons  where 
ladies  do  not  have  to  go.  We  keep  a 
very  small  bar  here  equipped  with 
soft  drinks,  more  as  an  accommoda- 
tion for  our  guests.  There  is  a con- 
siderable demand  in  the  summer. 
But  I have  no  desire  to  handle  the 
other  class  of  goods.” 

Renfrew  On  The  Boom. 

Renfrew,  like  Orillia,  has  had  the 
good  sense  to  elect  a newspaper  man 
for  mayor.  Mr.  W.  E.  Smallfield, 
publisher  of  The  Renfrew  Mercury, 
spent  his  earlier  years  at  Madoc 
where  his  father  came  from  the 
United  States  and  established  Ma- 
doc’s  first  paper,  The  Madoc  Mercury. 
After  disposing  of  this  Mr.  Small- 
field sr.  moved  to  Renfrew,  where  he 
established  another  Mercury  ^that  is 
still  going  strong.  His  son,  W.  E. 
Smallfield,  succeeded  to  the  manage- 
ment in  due  course,  and  now  the 
grandson,  as  expert  job-printer,  is 
also  a partner  in  the  firm.  Mr. . W. 
E.  Smallfield  is  not  only  publisher  of 
The  Mercury,  but  he  holds  the  high- 
est office  that  Canadian  journalism 
has  to  offer,  the  presidency  of  the 
Canadian  Press  Association.  He  has 
not  only  been  honored  abroad,  but  he 
passes  current  at  one  hundred  per 
cent,  in  his  own  town.  He  has  served 
about  20  years  in  the  council  and  is 
now  serving  his  fourth  year  as  mayor. 

“At  least  two  hundred  new  houses 
have  been  built  in  Renfrew  since  we 
carried  local  option,”  said  Mayor 


Smallfield  to  our  representative.  “Our 
population  has  increased  from  3,500 
to  4,200.  The  town  has  carried  out  a 
$200  000  power  development  scheme. 
We  have  installed  one  of  the  best 
‘white  way’  and  lighting  systems  in 
Canada,  have  built  two  $40,000 
schools  and  established  several  new 
industries.  One  of  these  promises  to 
bring  us  1,000  aditional  population 
next  year. 

“I  don’t  claim  that  local  option  did 
all  this,  but  it  created  a condition 
viewed  favorably  by  capitalists.  There 
are  no  ‘blue  Mondays’  here.  With 
sober  workmen  the  week  through 
the  plants  can  run  steadily  and  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  thus  capital 
is  protected  and  encouraged  to  de- 
velop further,  industrial  undertak- 
ings.” 

Thirty  Arrests  for  Intoxication. 

The  nearest  license  to  Renfrew  is 
at  Portage  du  Fort,  Quebec,  about 
12  miles  away.  There  are  others  at 
Eganville,  Arnprior  and  Pembroke  at 
distances  varying  from  20  to  30  miles 
and  a frequent  train  service  to  each. 
It  is  not  therefore  at  all  surprising 
that  some  considerable  jags  are  occa- 
sionably  carried  back  to  Renfrew. 

Chief  J.  O.  Plaunt  informd  our  re- 
porter that  he  had  during  the  present 
year  made  a total  of  30  arrests  for 
drunkenness.  Last  year  the  total 
was  35.  And  he  is  very  strict  about 
making  arersts  when  there  is  any  evi- 
dence of  intoxication. 

“The  by-law  is  working  out  first 
rate,”  said  Chief  Plaunt.  “I  haven’t 
any  trouble  to  keep  order.  I have 
one  assistant  on  the  force.  There  was 
a good  deal  of  bottle  drinking  the 
first  year  or  two  after  local  option 
passed,  but  that  appears  to  have  died 
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out  altogether.  There  has  not  been 
a case  of  a boy  being  drunk  the  past 
year.  We  have  had  no  fights  or 
brawls  for  two  or  three  years.  We 
have  had  no  cases  of  illegal  sale  or 
keeping  for  sale  this  year.  It  is 
hard  to  sell  liquor  here  without  get- 
ting caught.  We  make  the  drunken 
ones  tell  where  they  procured  the  li- 
quor. There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
improvement  of  our  town  under  lo- 
cal option.  I consider  it  a great  suc- 
cess. We  have  no  trouble  at  all  with 
the  hundreds  of  new  workers  now 
coming  to  the  town.” 

Mr.  Matthew  Devine,  Renfrew’s  ef- 
ficient police  magistrate,  owing  to 
his  judicial  position  objected  to  giv- 
ing an  opinion  any  further  than  to 
state  that  he  would  frankly  say  that 
local  option  had  been  the  opposite  of 
failure  in  Renfrew. 

A Grit  Inspector. 

Soon  after  that  terrible  Tory  land- 
slide, or  avalanche,  or  whatever  you 
like  to  call  it,  overtook  the  Liberal 
party  in  Ontario  in  January  1905,  the 
head  of  every  Grit  license  inspector 
dropped  into  the  basket — with  one 
exception.  That  shining  exception 
was  John  Connolly,  inspector  for 
Sount  Renfrew.  And  he  is  still  hold- 
ing down  the  job.  Grit  and  Irish  and 
a lot  of  other  undesirable  things 
though  he  is,  we  doubt  if  there  is  a 
man  woman  or  child  in  the  entire  con- 
stituency who  would  say,  “It  is  time 
for  a change.”  He  is  on  the  job 
every  minute,  and  all  the  aggregate 
wealth  of  the  would-be  law-breakers 
of  Ontario  wouldn’t  cause  him  to 
swerve  from  the  path  of  duty  and 
honor  the  fraction  of  an  inch.  That 
is  why  he  still  holds  his  position,  al- 
though he  was  appointed  25  years 


ago  by  the  administration  of  honest 
Oliver  Mowat. 

The  Greatest  Blessing. 

“Local  Option  is  the  greatest  bles- 
sing that  ever  struck  the  town,”  said 
Inspector  Connolly  as  we  found  him 
at  his  comfortable  suburban  home. 
We  now  have  more  hotel  accommoda- 
tion and  better  accommodation  than 
we  ever  had  before.  The  old  hotels 
are  now  better  kept  and  we  have  be- 
sides our  new  hotel  which  is  the  best 
in  any  town  in  the  province. 

“There  is  no  similarity  now  with 
old  conditions.  We  could  easily  see 
the  benefit  in  six  months  after  local 
option  passed.  I am  treasurer  of  a 
couple  of  fraternal  societies  and  I 
know  of  several  cases  where  the 
wives  had  to  go  out  to  wash  to  help 
pay  the  insurance.  These  men  have 
now  sobered  up  and  their  wives  no 
longer  need  to  go  to  work.  You 
couldn’t  get  a hundred  men  in  Ren- 
frew now  to  vote  for  repeal. 

The  Dryest  Dry  Town. 

“Renfrew  is  admitted  to  be  the  dry- 
est dry  town  in  Ontario.  There  is  not 
ten  per  cent,  of  Hie  liquor  consumed 
here  that  there  was  under  license.  We 
have  had  no  cases  of  illegal  sale  for 
three  years.  There  is  not  so  much 
perjury  as  there  was  under  license. 

“Our  hotels  are  one  hundred  per 
cent,  better  than  they  were  under  li- 
cense. We  have  here  the  only  hotel 
in  the  district  where  meals  are  given 
at  25  cents.  We  have  no  trouble  at 
all  about  drinking  among  boys.” 

A Good  Thing  for  Renfrew. 

Our  next  interview  was  with  Mr. 
Isaac  E.  Pedlow,  who  conducts  the 
largest  exclusively  dry-goods  store  in 
the  town,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of 
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the  shrewdest  business  men  in  the 
district. 

“I  was  opposed  to  local  option  at 
first,”  said  Mr.  Pedlow,  as  he  cour- 
teously put  aside  the  opening  of  his 
morning  correspondence  and  received 
The  Ontario  representative.  “I  was 
opposed  to  it  purely  as  a business 
proposition.  I feared  that  since  other 
neighboring  towns  did  not  have  it 
that  trade  would  be  driven  to  them. 
But  I am  now  prepared  to  admit  that 
it  has  done  Renfrew  no  harm.  On  the 
whole  it  has  been  a good  thing. 
Trade  conditions  are  excellent.  As 
far  as  our  own  business  is  concerned 
returns  are  even  better  than  they 
were  in  the  bumper  year  of  1913. 
There  is  not  a vacant  house  or  store 
in  the  town  and  the  boarding  houses 
are  all  filled  to  overflowing.  Much 
of  our  prosperity  is  due  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  industries,  but  busi- 
ness is  really  better.  I cherished  no 
animosity  towards  those  who  said 
bitter  things  against  me  because  of 
my  attitude  in  opposing  local  option, 
but  I swung  in  with  them  and  was 
one  of  the  strongest  promoters  of  our 
fine  hotel.  I occasionally  see  a drunk- 
en man  and  there  is  some  bottle 
drinking,  but  the  outward  effects  are 
not  visible  to  any  extent.” 

The  Opinions  of  Fo'ir  Druggists. 

Renfrew  has  four  up-to-date  drug 
stores,  and  our  omnipresent  reporter 
saw  the  proprietors  of  each. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Clark,  who  conducts  a 
very  large  and  fine  establishment  ex- 
pressed himself  as  follows, — “Local 
option  is  working  out  well.  I wouldn’t 
want  to  see  the  bars  restored.  The 
trade  that  went  to  other  towns  be- 
cause of  booze,  wouldn’t  be  worth 
much  anyway.  I don’t  think  there  is 


any  illegal  sale,  I don’t  even  hear  any 
suspicions  of  it.” 

Mr.  D.  J.  Ritza,  the  next  druggist 
we  saw  had  been  in  business  in  Ren- 
frew eight  years,  and  each  year  had 
shown  a fine  increase  in  business. 
It  was  a rare  thing  to  see  a drunk- 
en man  but  when  one  was  seen  every- 
body took  notice. 

Mr  R.  F.  Fraser  of  Fraser  and 
Smart,  druggists,  stated  that  he  was 
not  a crank  on  the  subject,  but  there 
had  been  a great  improvement  in  re- 
gard to  sobriety.  They  had  a splen- 
did inspector  who  looked  well  after 
law  enforcement.  There  was  some 
drinking  among  boys  at  first,  but  he 
heard  of  none  now.  He  thought  the 
boys  had  been  encouraged  by  some 
older  ones  in  order  to  discredit  local 
option.  Business  never  was  better. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Cameron,  druggist,  and 
stationer  said  that  local  option  had 
worked  ont  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  all  san?  people.  For  one  thing 
they  wouldn’t  have  had  a high-class 
hotel  if  it  had  not  been  for  local  op- 
tion. People  came  to  his  store  and 
paid  cash,  where  they  used  to  say, 
“charge  this,”  Business  was  excel- 
lent. Renfrew  never  felt  the  effects 
of  the  war.  There  was  no  talk  of  re- 
peal, although  a vote  might  be 
brought  on  this  year.  “Our  homes 
are  a great  deal  happier  than  they 
were  under  license.” 

A.  E.  Leach,  grocer  said  that  busi- 
ness was  good  and  local  option  was 
working  out  all  right. 

The  Cleanest  Town  in  Ontario. 

We  found  Mr.  F.  D.  Vickers,  the 
genial  manager  of  the  Renfrew  Ma- 
chinery Company,  in  his  office  where 
a score  of  accountants  and  stenog- 
raphers are  looking  after  the  details 
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of  a business  that  now  extends  all 
over  Canada,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
Canadian  firms  whose  products  have 
invaded  the  United  States  market. 
The  company  employs  180  hands  at 
its  works  in  making  their  famous 
Standard  Cream  Separators,  Truck 
Scales  and  Gasoline  Engines. 

“Labor  Conditions  have,  certainly 
improved,”  said  Mr.  Vickers  in  an- 
swer to  our  query.  “We  have  less 
trouble  than  we  has  under  license.  I 
believe  we  have  the  cleanest  town  in 
Ontario.  We  have  absolutely  a nice, 
clean,  sober  town.  There  is  very  lit- 
tle apparent  poverty.  The  working 
people  seem  to  be  saving  money.” 

Only  One  Story. 

Mr.  W.  T,  Guest,  manager  of  the 
Renfrew  Flour  Mills  Company  where 
such  well  known  brands  of  flour  as 
the  “White  Star,”  “Emperor,”  “Al- 
ma,” and  “Electric”  are  manufac- 
tured said,  “There  fs  only  one  story 
as  far  as  Renfrew  is  concerned — im- 
proved conditions.  The  general  con- 
dition of  the  town  is  above  anything 
we  ever  had.” 

In  the  Wrong  Pew. 

“You  may  be  in  the  right  church, 
but  I’m  afraid  you’re  in  the  wrong 
pew,”  was  the  answer  of  Mr.  A.  El- 
lis, manager  of  tjie  Renfrew  Produce 
Company  to  our  question  about  the 
working  of  local  option.  But  we  as- 
sured him  that  we  came  to  hear  both 
sides  of  the  story.  Mr.  Ellis  was  pro- 
prietor of  one  of  the  licensed  liquor 
stores  when  local  option  passed. 

“I  don’t  regard  local  option  as  of 
great  benefit,”  was  the  way  Mr.  El- 
lis expressed  himself.  “We  would  have 
had  more  drunks  and  trouble  under 
license,  but  I believe  there  is  now 
about  as  much  hard  stuff  coming  in 


to  the  town  as  ever,  though  not 
so  much  beer.” 

No  Experiment  But  Tried  and  Proven. 

“Local  option  is  no  experiment  in 
Renfrew  but  is  tried  and  proven,” 
were  the  words  used  by  Mr.  Thos. 
Logan,  manager  of  the  Renfrew  Knit- 
ting Company,  where  145  hands  are 
employed,  to  express  his  hearty  en- 
dorsation.  “It  is  the  best  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  the  town,”  he  con- 
tinued, “I  used  to  drink  some  myself 
and  I felt  that  local  option  would  as- 
sist me.  I also  felt  that  if  local  op- 
tion was  a good  thing  for  Thomas 
Logan  it  would  be  a good  thing  for 
others.  I know  of  hard-working  men 
who  were  scarcely  ever  known  to 
go  home  sober.  These  men  have  now 
straightened  hp.  They  have  im- 
proved in  health,  appearance  and 
property.  Their  families  have  com- 
forts and  pleasures  they  never  had 
before.” 

Couldn’t  Get  a Drink. 

“The  worst  thing  about  local  op- 
tion is  that  I can’t  get  a drink,”  was 
the  jocular  statement  of  Mr.  D.  H. 
McAndrew,  manager  of  the  Renfrew 
Textile  Company,  which  gives  em- 
ployment to  100  hands.  “Local  op- 
tion hasn’t  hindered  the  success  of 
our  town.  It  is  the  busiest  place  be- 
tween Montreal  and  North  Bay.  All 
our  industries  are  fed  by  local  capi- 
tal. That’s  where  our  success  lies. 
We  have  no  grafters.” 

A Very  Orderly  Town. 

Mr. 'Logan,  manager  of  the  Ren- 
frew Woollen  Mills,  has  80  hands  un- 
der his  charge.  He  had  been  in  town 
only  a year  and  did  not  feel  in  a 
position  to  give  a reliable  estimate  of 
the  working  of  the  by-law.  But  he 
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said  he  found  the  town  very  orderly 
and  the  work  was  not  interrupted  by 
drunkenness  among  his  workmen. 
There  were  no  vacant  houses  in  town. 

Voted  for  Whiskey  at  First,  Then 
Voted  to  Keep  It  Out. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Cooper,  dealer  in  harness 
and  horsemen’s  supplies,  proprietor 
of  a livery  stable,  and  representative 
of  the  McCormick  Machinery  Com- 
pany gave  very  strong  testimony  in 
favor  of  local  option.  He  said,  *'I 
voted  for  whiskey  the  first  time,  but 
when  repeal  came  up  I voted  to  keep 
it  out.  Local  option  is  the  greatest 
kind  of  a success.*"  Some  men  who 
were  around  begging  for  drinks,  and 
their  wives  out  doing  washing,  have 
straightened  up  and  are  now  paying 
for  homes.  My  little  girl  didn’t  know 
what  a drunken  man  was  like.  Last 
summer  she  went  to  visit  relatives  in 
Kingston  and  when  she  saw  a drunk- 
en man  reeling  towards  her  she  was 
nearly  frightened  out  of  her  wits. 
My  boy  who  has  just  started  to  high 
school  asks  the  strangest  questions 
about  liquor.  Our  boys  don’t  know 
what  the  sight  of  a bar  is  like.” 

No  Room  for  Two  Opinions. 

Renfrew’s  largest  general  store 
and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  county 
is  McKay’s  Limited.  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
manager,  when  we  told  him  our  mis- 
sion, exclaimed,  ‘‘Surely  you  don’t 
find  more  than  one  opinion  on  that 
subject!”  We  informed  him  that  the 
evidence  had  been  very  one-sided  up 
to  that  time.  ‘‘Local  option  did  drive 
some  farm  trade  away,  but  I have 
heard  merchants  say  in  the  other 
places  that  it  was  a class  of  trade  they 
didn’t  want.  They  went  to  drink.  On 
the  other  hand  I have  waited  on  cus- 
tomers from  within  a short  distance 


of  other  towns  who  come  here  be- 
cause Renfrew  is  a good,  clean,  or- 
derly town.  Farmers  around  here, 
who  used  to  spend  their  money  on 
booze,  now  have  bank  accounts.  It 
is  a novelty  to  see  a man  drunk.  It 
would  do  you  good  if  you  knew  what 
some  of  our  people  were,  and  then 
could  see  these  same  people  coming 
in  on  Saturday  night  and  paying  for 
their  goods.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
growth  of  trade,  when  we  took  over 
the  business  of  McKay  Bros,  in  1911, 
four  of  us  could  do  all  the  work  in 
the  store.  This  year  we  have  had 
from  18  to  24  on  the  payroll.” 

Reeve  Moss  Was  an  Opponent  But 
Is  Now  an  Advocate. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Moss  has  been  reeve  of 
Renfrew  for  the  remarkably  long  pe- 
riod of  19  years.  He  conducts  a 
prosperous  hardware  business  and 
has  a large  country  trade.  He  said, 
“I  voted  against  local  option  twice, 
but  I would  now  support  local  op- 
tion or  general  prohibition.  Our  town 
has  grown  under  local  option.  Popu- 
lation has  increased.  Local  option 
has  not  injured  business  in  any  way. 
From  having  been  an  opponent  I am 
now  an  advocate.  I am  considering 
it  purely  as  a business  proposition.  I 
speak  as  a business  man  to  business 
men.” 

Mr.  Moss  is  a native  of  Napanee 
and  knows  Belleville  well. 

Another  Who  Has  Changed  His  Views 

Mr.  C.  J.  Murphy,  one  of  the  coun- 
cillors of  Renfrew  and  chairman  of 
the  Electric  Light  and  Power  Com- 
mittee, is  another  very  active  oppo- 
nent of  local  option  who  now  views 
it  with  favor. 

‘‘I  voted  against  local  option  at 
first,”  said  Mr.  Murphy,  ‘‘but  after 
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I saw  the  way  it  worked  I was  one 
of  the  first  to  get  out  and  vote  to  re- 
tain it.  I am  more  pleased  with  the 
town  every  year,  now  that  liquor  has 
been  removed.  We  are  going  along 
fine  now.  I don’t  think  you  can  buy 
a drop  of  liquor  in  town.” 

NOTES. 

Renfrew  is  one  of  the  best  lighted 
towns  on  the  map.  It  derives  its 
power  from  a seventy-five  foot  drop 
in  the  Bonnechere  river,  a small, 
but  reliable  stream  that  passes 
through  its  bounds. 

The  country  around  is  somewhat 
broken  but  there  are  several  exten- 
sive settlements  of  prosperous  farm- 
ers. 

Renfrew  is  primarily  a manufac- 
turing town. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mayor  Small- 
field  for  much  of  the  information  and 
data  given  above  in  regard  to  the 
town  and  Hotel  Renfrew. 

Renfrew  is  an  important  railway 
center.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the 
transcontinental  route  of  the  C.P.R., 
anu  has  besides  the  K.  & P.  and  the 
Ottawa-Parry  Sound  branch  of  the 
urand  Trunk. 

We  called  to  interview  Mr.  T.  A. 
Low,  ex-M.P.  and  Mr.  M.  J.  O’Brien, 
two  of  the  great  captains  of  industry 
of  the  Ottawa  valley.  But  both  were 
out  of  town.  Mr.  Barnet,  another 
large  industrial  promoter  and  direct- 
or of  the  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada 
was  not  at  his  office. 

Father  Dowdall  of  Pembroke,  af- 
ter recently  preaching  a mission  in 
Renfrew,  stated  on  his  return  home 
that  he  knew  of  no  place  where  the 
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laws  were  so  faithfully  observ| 
in  Renfrew. 

The  passage  of  local  option  ' 
originally  greatly  promoted  by  \ 
good  work  in  the  parish  of  Fath'e 
(now  Bishop)  Ryan. 

With  this,  the  10th  article  we  con- 
clude our  tour  of  investigation.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  any  paper  in  On- 
tario has  laid  before  its  readers  a 
systematic  report  of  the  working  of 
local  option  from  first  hand  informa- 
tion. Many  of  the  voters  of  the 
city  have  expressed  their  appreciation 
of  the  service  rendered  by  The  On- 
tario in  laying  before  them  facts  as 
they  are  in  regard  to  local  option 
centers. 

The  Ontario  has  received  many  re- 
quests from  places  where  local  option 
contests  are  in  progress  for  copies  of 
the  series  of  articles. 
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The  voters  of  Belleville  will  now  be 
able  Jto  draw  dependable  oonclusronis 
on  the  subject  of  local  option  from  a 
mass  of  reliable  statements  and 
data  given  us  by  leading  and  res- 
ponsible citizens  and  town  officials 
in  ten  of  the  largest  centers  of  popu- 
lation in  the  province. 

In  the  course  of  our  tour  we  in- 
terviewed nearly  two  hundred  dif- 
ferent individuals  and  have  sent  to 
each  marked  copies  of  the  paper  coiif 
taining  report  of  interview.  We  have 
yet  to  hear,  either  directly  or  indL 
rectly,  a complaint  from  any  on< 
that  he  has  been  unfairly  or  incor-i 
rectly  reported.  A prominent  citizen 
of  Belleville  has  offered  to  go  and 
pay  the  expenses  of  two  others  to  ac- 
company him  to  test  the  accuracy  and 
truth  of  our  reports.  So  far  his  offer 
lias  not  been  accepted. 
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